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Friends Shawls 
AND OTHER REQUISITES. 


We make a specialty of Friends’ Shawls. Long 
experience has given us the knowledge, and unre- 
mitting effort keeps our assortment at its best. 
Nowhere in the city is there snch another stock. 
We have all the correct shades in plain styles, both 
with and without Fringe. Neat Plaids, Small Checks, 
Stripes, &c. All at moderate prices. 

And beside the above, a complete collection of 
DRESS FABRICS for FRIENDS’ WEAR, GREN- 
ADINE for CAPS, FLANNELS, BLANKETS, 
MUSLINS, LINENS, HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 
GLOVES, UMBRELLAS, &c. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


(Successors to COOPER & CONARD.) 
COR. MARKET AND NINTH STS. 


PATENT 


Caveats, and Trade Marks obtained, and all Patent 
business conducted for MODERATE FEES. 

OUR OFFICE IS OPPOSITE U. 8. PAIEN1 
OFFICE. We have no sub-agencies, all business 
direct, hence can transact patent business in less 
time and at LESS COS87 than those remote from 
Washington. 

Send model, drawing, or photo., with description. 
We advise if patentable or not, free of charge. Our 
fee not due till patent is secured. 

A book, “How to Obtain Patents,’’ with references 
to actual clients in your State, courty, or town, sent 
free. Address, 


Cc. A. SNOW & CO., 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 


“MY SPECIALTY” 


Shirts Made to Order. 
ISAAC REMINGTON 
831 Arch Street, Phila, 


JOSEPH G. FOGG, 
FURNISHING (_JNDERTAKER 


S.W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GROUND. 


Telegraph messages promptly attended to. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Of- 
fers graduate and undergraduate courses in San- 
skrit, Greek, Latin, Matbematics, English, Anglo- 
Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
man, including Gothic and Old High German, 
History, Political Science, Physics. Chemistry, Biol- 
ogy, and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with 
Dr. Sargent’s apparatus, comlpete. er 
(value $450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, His- 


tory and Biology. For Program address as above. 


Johns Hopkins University 
BALTIMORE. 


Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready and will be sent on 
application. 


Earlham College. 


The accommodations of the College have been 
more than doubled during the last year by the 
completion of two new buildings. These are large 
and commodious and thoroughly modern in their 
arrangement and equipment. The College now 
occupies four buildings in all. 

Additional departments of study have been 
created and placed under charge of scholarly spec- 
ialists. The Faculty consists of eighteen instruc- 
tors. Liberal provision is made for elective studies. 
Exceptionally good laboratory facilities are pro- 


» vided in Chemistry, Physics and Biology. The 


cabinets of Natural History, Geology, Mineralogy, 
Botany and Archzoloyy, are among the best in the 
country. Good working libraries in all depart- 
ments. Astronomical Observatory. Field work 
in Surveying. Extensive and thorough courses in 
Ancient and Modern Languages, History and 
Literature. Special course in Bible Study. Pre- 
paratory School with Classical, English and Busi- 
ness Courses. Art department. Expenses mod- 
erate. For catalogue address 
EARLHAM COLLEGE, Richmond, Ind. 
P ATENT procured for inventors by 
DANIEL BREED, Patent 
Attorney (formerly of the U. 8. Patent Office), Cor. 
8th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. Wnite for 


advice; no charge. Refer to Senators, Oongress- 
men and Friends. 


Philadelphia Mortgage and Trust Company, 


CAPITAL, $500,000. (FULL PAID.) 


322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


aNd 
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Geo. D. Krumbhaar, 


Winthrop Smith, 
Jno. H. Catherwood, 
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MORTGAG) 


the amount of the mo 
Transacts general Trust 
and Financial Business, 


BENJ. MILLER, 
VICE PRESIDENT AND MANAGER. 


and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL Es- 
TATE TRUST BONDS, secured by 
on Real Estate worth two and one-half 
and the Capital of the Com 


EREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


R. T. MCCARTER, Ur., 
SEo’y AND TREAS. 


- Collects Rents, 


GEO. JUNKIN, 
Soworror. 


Chas. L. Bailey, 
Chas. H. Banes, 
Joseph 8. Harris, 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 


prehensive assortment of every description of 


== DRY GOooDs== 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
unusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 
market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 


formly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of 
Goods. 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SAFE AFE INVESTMENTS 


Capital, $ $750,000 
erate $355, O16 








fal and Surph pag Ae guaranteed ty Capi 

tal and Sarplas of 81 us of $1,105, seventeen years ot 

ve loaned $1 1,494,600, paying from 

interest. $7,056,800 of 

S interest and principa! 

have been returned 

to Investors with- 

out delay or the loss of a dollar. Estate 
First oe and nie Bonds and 
in Savings Ce antes clvege on hand for sale— 
ane er — é 3 = up- 

caliee a and up- 

our various securi- 


u. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CoO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Mew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


“MERSHON” PATENT 


SHAKING GRATE 


Heater and Range Works. 


PORTABLE AND BRICK HEATERS, with the Celebrated 
**Mershon” Patent Shaking Grate Attached. 


Descriptive catalogues, containing the highest 
and most reliable test: monials, furnished free. 


1203 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


QUEEN s-C0.924 CHESTNUT st 








Suitable Agents or Corre- 
spondents in the principal 


Wanted 


Eastern cities, for sale of Western Farm 


Mortgage Securities. 
ences, 

HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE Co.. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

An active, middle-aged wo- 

Wante man, who is an efficient 

house-keeper, for “ Merion Hall,” Bryn Mawr 

College, by Ninth month Ist. Good refer- 


ence required. Address, EMILY H. PIM, 
Box 2140, West Chester, Pa. 


Address, with refer- 





Friends’ Asylam for the Insane, 


Near Frankford, Philadelphia. 


This Institution has been open for the reception 
of patients since 1817. Capacity at present, 112. 





GURNEY COTTAGE, 
Atlantic City, N.J., 


Under the care of the Managers of the Asylum, 
receives mild cases of mental disease and kindred 
nervous disorders. Both sexes admitted. Open 
all the year. For information address 


DR. J. C. HALL, 
FRANKEFORD, PHILA. 


EDWARD BETTLE, Jr. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


512 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Agent for the following Mortgage Companies: 
THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 

Robt. W. Jackson, Pres. 

Capital, paid up, - = te $600,000, 
Under the care of the State Bank Commis- 

sioners, Liabilities limited by Charter. 
6 per cent. 5-'7 year Debenture Bonds, 
6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages, 


OMAHA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


A. U. Wyman, late Treasurer U. 8., Pres. 
Capital, 6opercent, paidin, $500,000, 
6 per cent. guaranteed mortgages on farms 

in Nebraska and Iowa, in amounts from 
$300 to $10,000, and on property in 
Omaha. 
Principal and interest payable at Chemical 
National Bank, New York. 
or full particulars and list of loans for sale 
__applyasabove, =F as above. 


‘Gquitable (able 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Sts. 
Capital, ,000,000.00 
Surplus ‘and Undivided Profits, 115,444.72 
Assets, - - 4,035,945.52 

SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 
Secured by first Mortgages held in trust b The 
American Loan and Trust Company of New York, 


and further secured J the capital and assets of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 


These Mortgages, as well as those ne | the 
Debentures, are exclusively upon improved farms 
in the best agricultural sections of the West, Any 
amounts to suit investors, from two hundred dollars 
upwards. Interest coupons on ga semi-annually 
at our offices or through any Bank. Also 

MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS IN- 

VESTMENT SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


W t d An intelligent active young 
an e man to learn a mercantile 
business; chance of promotion. Address, 


“ Friends’ Review” Office, 1305 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 





WILBOURTON-BY-THESEA 


SPRING LAKE BEACH P. O., 
MONMOUTH CO., N. J. 
OPEN FROM SIXTH TO TENTH MONTH 


R. K. LETCHWORTH. 


THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold 
sea-water baths. Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Open from Second to Tenth month, Thoroughly 
heated; hot and cold sea-water baths in the house, 
Passenger elevator ; extensive sun galleries. 


E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


Preston’s Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA, 


On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet; in the 
midst of an extensive woodland park ; overlooking 
a wide and diversified landscape; invigorating air; 
table and appointments excellent. Open April Ist 


to November. 
JAMES H. PRESTON. 


The “‘Hotel Alandar,”’ 


On me cerenaiae in western part of BERKSHIRE 
COUNTY, MASS.. (town of Mount Washington) in 
the moldet of charming rural scenery ; 1200 feet above 
the surrounding country ; is a quiet resort frequented 
by Philadelphians, and accommodating 50 persons. 
Good substantial fare. No intoxicants. “ Alandar 
Farm”’ connected. Circulars and references. Open 
June Ist. Post Office address, enaie’ lron Works, 
Col. Co., N.Y. FRANK S. WEAVER. 











The Mansion House, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS,N.Y. 


One mile from the Town Hall; combines the ad- 
vantages of Saratoga with the coolness and quiet of 
the country. Lt is three minutes’ walk from Excel- 
sior Spring and Park. Opens June Ist. 

H. T. PAUL, 
Mansion House, Excelsior Park, Saratoga, N. Y. 


Cayuga Lake House, 
SHELDRAKE-ON-CAYUGA, NEW YORK. 


Loveliest place for families in the State. No 
malaria, no mosquitoes ; large rooms ; high ceilings ; 
electric lights in every room; hydraulic elevator ; 
electric bells; bathing, boating, fishing. Strictly 
temperance house. Send for illustrated circular. 


Address, JOHN J. LYTLE, 
Sheldrake, Seneca Co., New York. 


So DELL HOUSE.—Open until Novem- 
ber ; on spur of Blue Ridge, between ine 
Water Gap and Stroudsburg; elevation, 1,300 feet; 


scenery unsurpassed ; — dry air, soft sprin 
weter.” Fer clreulars address ~ =_e 


FOULKE, Stroudsburg, Penna. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him fer it, 


D,. 5. WILTBERGER, Prop., 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











TATMBY HUNT RC, 










Fine Furniture 23 Cabinet Making. 


CURTAINS, DRAPERIES AND UPHOLSTERY. 
FOLDING BEDS, MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, &c. 


1217, 1219 and 1221 Market Street. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


ONE OF THE TWELVE. 





Of those first messengers of the Gospel 
who received their commission in audible 
words from Christ Himself—there are 
three whose characters stand out with a 
distinctness and individuality unknown to 
all the rest. The great apostle of the 
Gentiles, the disciple whom Jesus loved, 
and Peter the Galilean fisherman, are all 
of them men of whom we seem to have a 
personal knowledge. It is the last named 
vf whom we will speak now—the rash, 
impulsive, fervent, warm-hearted man, 
ready to dare anything in the moment of 
high-wrought excitement, when there is 
something to be done ; but shrinking from 
passively awaiting danger and dishonor. 

We remember how his brother Andrew 
was one of those two disciples of John the 
Baptist, who, hearing his testimony—Be- 
hold the Lamb of God, went and followed 
Jesus. Then Andrew first findeth his 
own brother Simon, and tells him that 
they have found the Messiah,—an opin- 
ion which Peter appears to have accepted 
without hesitation. Time passes, and on 
the familiar shores of the Lake of Galilee, 
when engaged in his daily, or rather 
nightly, toil, comes from the Master’s lips 
the call to higher service. When the 
boats are beginning to sink with the mi- 
raculous draught of fishes with which they 
were filled on that occasion, it is Peter 
who ventures to say what, perhaps, every 
one present was thinking—Depart from 
me, for Tam a sinful man, O Lord. 
Most characteristic is the next special in- 
cident recorded in his career. It is night : 
and on the dark waters of the same sea 
the disciples are tossing in their little ves- 
sels, struggling against a head wind, when, 
in the fourth watch of the night they see 
Jesus coming to them, walking on the sea. 
Their feeling was what, perhaps, ours 
would have been under similar circum- 
stances—fear. But when the re-assuring 
words were spoken—JBe of good cheer ; it 
is I; be not afraid, one had the courage, 
and that one was Peter, to say: Lord, if 
it be thou, bid me come unto thee on the 
water. We are apt to wonder that his 
faith failed him after he had heard from 
divine lips the invitation— Come ;—but it 
may be that it would be more just to won- 
der that he had enough faith to make such 
a request as he did. Doubtless it was 
characteristic. There was the eager, im- 
petuous soul to which, for the moment, 
all things were possible if he was with the 
Master ; then, when he had had time to 
think and question, his fear returned. 

He seems often to have been made the 
spokesman of his brethren. 

When our Lord put to them the pathetic 
query: ‘Will ye also go away ?’’ itis 








Peter who answers, “ Lord, to whom 
shall we go?” 

Then again when Christ appeals to the 
disciples—*‘‘ But whom say ye that Iam?” 
— it is Peter who replies—‘‘ Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.”’ 

It is Peter, too, who when Jesus tells 
them a little of the Cross and Passion be- 
fore him, ventures to rebuke his Master, 
saying: ‘‘ Be it far from thee, Lord: 
this shall never be unto thee;’’ and re- 
ceives the stern reproof that he is doing 
the tempter’s work. He was one of the 
favored three who saw the mystery of 
the Transfiguration, and after they had 
been made sore afraid by the wonderful 
glory revealed to their eyes, and by the 
voice from heaven, knew what it was to 
be left alone with Jesus only. 

Then it is this fisherman who is commis- 
sioned to catch the fish which shall supply 
the tribute money ; and it is he who seeks 
to know how many times he must forgive 
an offending brother. No doubt he felt 
that this forgiveness was a hard saying. 
But he will try to do his duty. He will 
give the strict weight and measure re. 
quired ; and probably he thought it a very 
liberal suggestion, that he should forgive 
‘* until seven times.’’ And then came the 
answer, the startling answer, from Him 
who always repudiated those reckonings 
and calculations by which we would so 
like to clear off all such indebtedness, ‘I 
say not unto thee, until seven times, but 
until seventy times seven.’’ 

How many passages of surpassing 
value in the New Testament were elicit- 
ed, as it were, by Peter’s ready questions ! 

We can well believe that the thoughts 
of the twelve often turned to what would 
be their place in the kingdom for whose 
advent they were looking. 

‘* For their dreams were of the glory, 
but the cross they could not see ;’’ yet. it 
is only Peter who puts the thought into 
words, and asks plainly what shall be their 
reward, reminding our Lord that they had 
forsaken all, to follow Him. 

We all remember this disciple’s words 
when Christ stooped to wash His follow- 
ers’ feet after the Last Supper, thus leav- 
ing for all cime the lesson that it should 
be the Christian aim— 


“To vazse I reign, into, I serve.” 


‘*Thou shalt never wash my feet ;”— 
that was Peter all over. His vehement 
nature rebelling at the idea of his Master 
so humbling Himself, he forgets that the 
greatest proof of loyalty would be to sub- 
mit, without question, to that Master’s 
will. Once only do we find him shrinking 
from asking what he longs to know, and 
that once is when from the lips of Christ 
had fallen the sorrowful, incredible warn- 
ing— One of you shall betray me. Then, 





instead of eagerly inquiring who will ob- 
tain this awful distinction, Peter appears 
so stunned by the announcement, that 
while the disciples are looking one on the 
other, and wondering, he can only make 
a silent sign to the beloved disciple lean- 
ing on the Master’s breast, that he may 
put the question for them all. It was on that 
same memorable night that our Lord gave 
to Peter by name, the blessed assurance— 
Ihave prayed for thee that thy faith fat: 
not. ‘Thinking of this, how many would 
long to ask: 


“My Saviour! hast Thou ever prayed for 
me, 

That my faith fail not ? Then, though all the 
weight 

Of a full beart that cord attenuate, 

The bands of life will sooner separate ; 

And by it Thou wilt draw me to Thy breast, 

Where they who enter maimed are rendered 
whole, 

And numbed or throbbing nerves find life 
and rest 


And deadly faintness doth not touch the 
soul,” 


We are not surprised at Peter’s excla- 
mation—‘‘ I will lay down my life for thy 
sake ’’—but we do wonder how he felt at 
the response, whether his heart sank, or 
whether he believed that for once, He who 
knew what was in man was mistaken as he 
listened to the words—‘‘ Wilt thou lay 
down thy life for my sake? Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee, The cock shall not crow, 
till thou hast denied me thrice.”’ 

How mournfully this prediction was 
fulfilled we need not to be told; but du 
we always bear in mind the truth which 
Dean Stanley has well expressed—that the 
chief difference between Peter and many 
of us is—that he denied his Master once, 
while we have denied Him many, many 
times. We must remember, too, that this 
denial was before the time of that Pente- 
costal gift when the disciples were filled 
with the Holy Ghost; that as yet their 
minds were in confusion about the future, 
the; were all looking for an earthly king- 
dom, that they were all—Peter included— 
waiting to see Christ take to Him his 
great power and reign. Bishop Temple 
thinks that ‘‘ though their loyalty to their 
Master remained, their faith in Him was 
altogether gone,” after they had seen Hirn 
crucified ; and he believes that Peter’s 
derial was the result, not of physical fear, 
but rather of shame at being recognized 
as the follower of a leader who, though 
still dear to him, had failed miserably in 
the enterprise which He had undertaken. 
All must see how Peter’s courage holds 
out as long as there is anything to do. It 
is he who, reckless of consequences, draws 
his sword in the hour of Christ’s betrayal, 
and wounds the High Priest’s servant. 
The simple fact that he had a sword at 
hand, is enough toshow how prepared he 
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was to fight, if fighting were needed, but 
he was not prepared to see Him whom he 
had so long followed, instead of asserting 
his kingship, die a felon’s death. How 
completely the bewildering events of the 
night had wiped out from his memory the 
warning which he had received. is shown 
by the circumstance that it was not even 
his third denial that reminded him, but 
that the remembrance of the prediction 
only flashed into his thought when ¢he 
Lord turned and looked on him 


“What could it be that glance did paint? 
Did one deep, touching impress blend 

The more than sage, the more than saint, 
The more than sympathizing friend ? 


“‘ Say, did that face to memory’s eye 
With gleams of Tabor’s glory shine ? 
Or did the dews of agony 
Still rest upon that brow divine ? 


“1 know not, but I know a will 
That, Lord, might frail as Peter’s be, 
A heart that had denied Thee still, 
E’en now, without a ook from Thee.” 


Neither fear nor shame, neither doubt 
nor remorse avails to keep Peter from the 
sepulchre wherein all his hopes were buried. 
And among all the instances of tender 
compassion shown by the Saviour to His 
disciples, is there anything to equal the 
tenderness which framed the message— 
‘< Tell His disciples—and Peter.” 

Many years more were to pass away, 
years of service, of toil and suffering for 
Christ’s cause; and then—not in the 
boastful spirit of his impetuous youth, 
but trusting in Another’s strength—Peter 
kept the promise given so long ago, and 
laid down his life for his Master’s sake. 


We know that he denied—for every age 
That story stands on the recording page 
Warning to all who in the fight engage 


With unproved armor—trusting it alone, 

Boasting of that which they believe their 
own, 

As putting on and putting off were one, 


We know that he wept bitterly, but know 
Naught of the depths of his unspoken woe, 
What line could sound that anguish, being so 


That he who /oved, denied—as madmen aim 

Blows at the dearest breast—but when he 
came 

Unto himself, O, what remorseful shame 


Must have wrung that strong heart ; what 
yearning deep 

Now to go forth, watch by the Cross to keep, 

And to confess that Name with ready lip. 


But all in vain—the last farewell is said 
In that reproachful look of love, instead 
Of words—all over, and the Master dead. 


So was it through the hopeless Sabbath day, 

With the tomb’s sealéd stone unrolled away, 

But hope dawned, with the third day’s 
dawning gray. 


“Tell the disciples "—thus the angels frame 

Their words—‘ and Peter,” not a sound of 
blame, 

One name alone and that is Peter’s name, 


Courage, strong heart,—Christ’s pardoning 
love shall give 

A harder task than death—thou shalt receive 

Grace oe sore burdened years for Him 
to live, 
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Henceforth thou shalt indeed be as the rock 

Thy Master hath foretold—the tempest-shock 

Of earth and hell, thy steadfastness shall 
mock, 


O, changeless Saviour, in that coming day 

When to Thy white-robed saints in fair array 

Those blessed words of welcome Thou shalt 
Say : 


“ Ye good and faithful servants, enter now 

The joy of your Lord,”—then, bend Thy 
brow 

On me with pitying love, adding—“ and 


thou. JANE BUDGE. 
Londen, England. 


FILLING THE PEWS. 


In the course of the discussion following 
the proposition to make Dr. Abbott per- 
manent pastor of Plymouth Church, the 
New York Zimes says: 

‘sDeacon Ferris arose and said, ‘If I 
had 10,000 votes I would cast them against 
Dr. Abbott. [Applause and hisses.] Since 
he has been with us the church has run 
down. We want a magnetic preacher. If 
an angel came down from above and filled 


our pulpit for six months, and the congre- | 


gation diminished, I would say, Shoo! fly 
away. [Laughter.] I would vote for a 
man I hate if he was in the pulpit and 
could fill the church. There are persons 
who have pews here who will go away if 
Dr. Abbott is elected.’ ” 

Deacon Ferris is a specimen brick. We 
are sorry to believe it, but alas! it is so. 
This is proven by the partial applause with 
which his remarks on the occasion referred 
to were received. He did not stand 
alone. There were others who thought as 
he thought, whose standard of judgment 
was the same as his. 

What is thus true of Plymouth congre- 
gation is true of many other churches. 
They have their Deacon Ferrises, men 
whose highest estimate of pastoral worth 
and usefulness is a capacity to fill the pews, 
NE Sie, ot ee ek 

Gauged by the Deacon Ferris standard, 
the missions of the seventy whom the 
Lord sent out two by two, the personal 
ministry of the Lord himself, were miser- 
able failures. re a ee ee 

The sort of success which the deacon 
admires and deserves, is not at all depen- 
dent upon spiritual graces and gifts. A 
man may have it who has none of these. 

We do not say it is inconsistent with 
them. The glorious ministries of Spur- 
geon, Whitefield, Moody and a hundred 
others, prove the contrary. But these 
Deacon Ferrises are making a mere means, 
where it may be had, as in the instances 
cited, in connection with true spiritual 
power, a valuable means, the all important 
end.— Zpiscopal Reeorder. 
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Our lips were made for victors’ songs, our 
brows to wear the crown; 

Why stand ye then, O sons of God, with 
heavy hearts bowed down ? 

However fierce the tempest be, your hopes 
may yet be warm, 

The lengthening flash of God’s great power 
can pierce the darkest storm. 

—E. W. Shurtleff. 


[Eighth mo; 


For Friends’ Review. 


“YE ARE THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD." 


With a heart full of love and kindness I 
come to you, dear young people, with a 
message from our blessed Lord and Mas- 
ter. He has laid it upon me to speak to 
you, and so in His name and for Christ’s 
sake, I have said, ‘‘ not as I will, but as 
thou wilt.”’ 

A short time ago, a beautiful picture 
was presented to my notice, and has so rest- 
ed with me that I would like for you to see 
it as I saw it, and think concerning it as 
I have thought. 

In a dark and gloomy desert place two 
men are seen dressed as for a race. One 
completely exhausted is staggering, fall- 
ing ; in his hand he bears a lighted torch, 
and as he sinks by the way, his companion 
coming up, apparently in great haste, 
seizes the light and speeds on. The work 
of the one is finished. Well done, may 
truly be his reward, while that of the other 
is just begun. 

How typical this is of the world and 
our own lives. 

Christ, the Light of the world, came to 
this earth eighteen centuries ago, and as 
He passed into the heavens, His followers 
took up the light and have brought it 
down to us. We, in our turn, are to take 
up the torch and carry it as far as may be. 

Through trial, persecution and death, 
the early followers of our Master held the 
beacon light of truth aloft, running their 
race, doing their work amid the thick 
darkness. 

As the Egyptian night of error and sin 
passed away, the children of God still 


‘held on high their signal lights; passing 


them down from generation to generation. 


Yes, some may say, truly there was need: 
of lamps by the way to guide during the 
dark ages, but we are living in this enlight- 
ened nineteenth century in broad day- 
light ; what need of torches now? 

Ah! dear ones, especially our younger 
members, there is need, aye, great need 
of light now, perhaps greater need than 
ever before. Even in this beautiful land 
of ours the darkness is over us, and shall 
we do nothing to dispel it? 

We have the promise that Christ shall 
give us light ; and what shall we do with 
it: try to hide it under a bushel ? 

Our blessed Master tells us in that won- 
derful Sermon on the Mount that we are 
the lights of the world ; and then gives us 
the command to let our lights so shine be- 
fore men, that they may see our good 
works and glorify our Father which is in 
heaven. 

Sabbath breakers, inebriates, idolaters, 
are all around ; are our lights held so high 
that they may see the error of their ways? 

Then there are, in our very midst, those 
who, by their negative lives, are refusing 
Christ as their Saviour, who, perhaps by 
their morality, are doing as much harm as 
those who are breaking the laws of life. 
Are our torches held aloft when we are 
with these, or for fear of criticism do we 
trail our lights in the dust ? 
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Let us think of these things, dear ones, 
and remember that no one can bear our 
torches for us. 

Shall our path be that of the just, as a 
shining light that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day, and shall the promise 
be verified to us that at evening time it 
shall be light? Remember this is only as 
we walk day by day as the Master leads; 
letting, as an old writer has said, ‘* Ove- 
dience keep pace with knowledge.’’ 

This is a trying, testing time in the his- 
tory of our church. Shall we who are 
younger take up the torches falling from 
the hands of those who are finishing their 
races and going up higher, or shall their 
lights be allowed to fall by the way and 
become extinguished ? 

The dear Master has blessed us abun- 
dantly as a church, and He has still 
greater blessings in store for us, but we 
must be willing to do as He bids. 

In the love of Christ, one of your num- 
ber, E. A. H. 


Freetown, Mass. 


_ —— 


SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


HENRY STANLEY NEwMaN, after visit- 
ing the meetings in Canada, expects to go 
to Cleveland and Sandusky, on his way 
to Damascus, to attend Ohio Yearly Meet 
ing. 

M. A. MARRIAGE ALLEN has returned 
from her labors in Virginia, having landed 
at Glasgow Sixth Month 6th. The last 
few weeks in Virginia were principally 
spent in organizing Gospel Temperance 
Societies and Bands of Hope among the 
colored churches and schools, which she 
had previously visited. About 500 men 
signed the pledge, and the work seems 
likely to go on. Two good Mothers’ 
Meetings are also established. The col. 
ored people are most appreciative, and 
seem only to need help and encourage- 
ment in these religious and moral move- 
ments ; their attachment to their churches 
and Sabbath-schools is most striking, but 
in country places they sadly need more 
educated and enlightened help.—Zon- 
don Friend. 


S. A. Purpie’s letters are tinged with 
sadness, on account of his wife’s ill-health, 
and the prospect of his having to leave 
the mission in Mexico on that account. 
Julia L. Ballinger is suffering from over- 
work. 


W. V. Wricut and wife have taken 
their passage for Japan, toleave Vancouver 
Eighth mo. 21. They go to join Joseph 
Cosand’s Mission, but are directly con- 
nected with the Friends’ W. F. Missionary 
Association of Canada. 





Se 


No amount of wealth sets one free 
from the obligation to work—in a world 
the God of which is ever working. He 
who works not has not yet discovered 
what God made him for, and is a false note 
in the orchestra of the universe. 

—George MacDonald. 
































THE RELATION OF EDUCATION TO 
THE WORK OF THE CHURCH. 
BY PRESIDENT BENJAMIN TRUEBLOOD, OF 
PENN COLLEGE, IOWA. 
(Concluded from page 821.) 

But not alone in the treatment of these 
great doctrinal and historical questions is 
the most thorough training required. It 
is even more essential in dealing practic- 
ally with human nature in all its manifold 
characteristics and modes of manifestation. 
Religious work, the effort to bring men to 
an acceptance and practice of genuine 
religious life, meets with more difficulties 
than any other kind of labor; more 
objections, more doubts, more question 
ings, more sophistry, more self-will, more 
fear, more indecision, more procrastina- 
tion. Any worker is liable to meet with 
any or all of these phases of character at 
any time. How many a soul groping on 
the confines of light, or sitting in the 
shades of darkness, has been turned into 
deeper perplexity, or led to take an erron 
eous step whose results are hurtful in the 
extreme, by an unwise zeal or an over- 
anxious fear. An inquiry meeting, an 
altar service, a prayer meeting talk, a pri- 
vate religious conversation, an appeal to 
the careless, a rebuke to wickedness in 
high places, a sympathetic word to the 
helpless and neglected, how noble this 
work, how urgent, and yet how delicate ! 
Ignorant workers may understand well a 
few phases of life and character through 
which they themselves have passed, and 
may be able to do efficient service here, 
but beyond and above this they are always 
helpless, unless by nature they be gifted 
with breadth of insight beyond the aver- 
age: and even native endowments of this 
sort play their part still more conspicu- 
ously and profitably when accompanied 
by thorough cultivation. To be able to do 
most wisely and successfully this spiritual 
work so delicate and immeasurably far- 
reaching in its results, one needs a train- 
ing to such compass of vision as will enable 
him to grasp quickly not only all the actu- 
alities, but also all the possibilities _ of 
human nature. The secrets of all lives 
must be to him open secrets. A reach of 
vision, you say, which is impossible of 
attainment. Yes, in the ideal sense. 
But it may be much more nearly attained 
by all who are called to this work than is 
frequently allowed. Words unfitly spoken, 
arguments misdirected, unskillful persua- 
sion, whimsical reproof or foolish approval, 
all these work the greater evil when they 
profess to be the product of an imparted 
divine wisdom. lt may not be possible 
wholly to remove these even by the most 
liberal education ; but, other things being 
equal, they can be much lessened. To 
become all things to all men, how is that 
possible to a mind that has never been stir- 
red beyond its surface, that has never 
looked into the deep workings of its own 
intricate structure, that knows nothing of 
nature except her outer-garment. To 
such a one the lives of others are an unin- 
telligible language, though the elements 





out of which they are formed are essen- 
tially the same as his own. 

If cultivated intellect is needed in Chris- 
tian countries to meet the requirements of 
the sharpened and critical intelligence of 
our people, to keep the minister from 
stagnating on the hands of the church, 
and to make religious workers of every 
kind more efficient, it is no less required 
in the pioneer work in heathen lands 
where the conditions of society are radic- 
ally different. Livingstone, whose success 
in dealing with the natives of Africa was 
phenomenal, wrote home that the greatest 
obstacle found in missionary labor in that 
country was the lack of properly educated 
workers. The ignorant failed to under- 
stand the natives, and knew not what to 
do in the many emergencies that were 
always arising. These wild barbarous 
tribes, living a life next to pure animalism, 
need men and women among them who 
can cause ideas to germinate in their un- 
tutored minds ; who understand the laws 
of appetite and passion, and the method 
of their control; who have a patience born 
not of grace only, but also of that discip- 
line which is acquired by a thorough and 
extensive acquaintance with intellectual 
and moral difficulties ; men able sensibly 
to render our religious thought into new 
and often uncouth languages, men with 
the power of quick organization and exe- 
cution ; in a word, men of deep in-sight, 
many-sided adaptability, and an unlimited 
supply of mental resources. This intel- 
lectual outfit is needful not only for the 
people, but also for the missionary him- 
self, for in those lands where the tendency 
of everything is downward, there is noth- 
ing on which he can draw, no science, no 
literature, no art. He must be knowledge 
and wisdom unto himself, and to every- 
body else. Those at home whom he rep- 
resents are under obligation, not only to 
have sent him out well educated at first, 
but also to lay down at his feet constantly 
the best treasures of knowledge which the 
highest Christian learning can give. Any 
other policy than this is below the high 
demands of the Gospel of God. In 
this exposition of reasons it is not an in- 
significant fact that the missionaries whom 
we call great, and whose history is the 
history of missions themselves, were all 
men of trained ability, or men who quickly 
saw their need and used every means in 
their power to supply it. 

These reasons are even more potent 
when we turn from the wild naturalism of 
Africa and seek their application to work 
among what are sometimes called the old 
civilizations of Asia. Here everything is 
hoary with age. Every error is venerable 
through the traditions of centuries. The 
power of the past is felt everywhere, and 
men’s minds are held by the iron grip of 
custom. The very changes that have come 
to their faiths have come so gradually that 
they are not aware of them. Traditions 
of the mystical Brahmas and Buddhas 
and Zoroasters, are held with as much 
courageous devotion as among us the 
historic story of the cross. Formalism 
with its topless stacks of rules and endless 
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collections of precepts, has made a vast 
moral desert dotted only here and there 
with beautiful spots of truth. The light 
of Asia, so much lauded now-a days in 
circles where the historic Christ is 
denied, has at least in that country been 
shining in darkness, and the darkness has 
not apprehended it. The task of reaching 
pecples with our Christian principles 1s 
one of the most difficult and delicate that 
Christianity has ever attempted. Learned 
pundits measure arms with the Christian 
preacher, as the Jewish Rabbis did with 
Christ and Paul. Visionary religious 
dreamers rise up and thrust their systems 
of theosophy in front of the advancing sun 
of Christian truth. The deification of 
nature stands like adamant against the 
western doctrine of the unity and sover- 
eignty of God. No place certainly for 
mediocre men, for men who neither know 
how nor dare to think, for those who 
have no conception of the relation of 
Christianity to these naturalistic faiths. 
Dr. Duff, who gave Calcutta three Chris- 
tian Universities, uttered the secret of the 
whole matter when he said that Christian- 
ity could never enter India except through 
the medium of Western learning. The 
old ideas of nature and men imbedded in 
the conceptions of those peoples, like fossils 
in the hardest rock, are perfectly incom- 
patible with Christian ideas. New bottles 
must be made for the new wine. Science, 
which has made polytheism forever im- 
poss:ble in the Western world, must be used 
to undermine and remove the hazy, panthe- 
istic notions of the East, and thus prepare 
the way for the great religious ideas of the 
Lible, for men are always somewhat more 
reasonable in the presence of physical thaui 
religious truth. This work done by Chris- 
tian men will save the East from a danger 
now threatening it in many places. The 
children of this world are sull wiser in their 
generation than the children ot light. 
Rationalism is taking advantage of the 
tremendous power of these newly found 
principles of science, and, clad in a garment 
which it did not make, it pushes its way 
deceiving and to deceive into every field 
which Christianity has opened. My plea 
is that the defenders and propagators of 
Christian truth shall be not less wise, not 
less progressive ; that the church in her 
foreign and in her home work, out of 


respect to herself and her high calling, and. 


standing on the great attainments which 
she has wrought out in every department 
of human advancement, may take down 
from the shelves of scientific and of all 
other culture the best, the growing thoughts 
about God and his works, may claim these 
as hers by divine right, and may boldly 
go forth to herald them wherever the sky 
hovers over the heads of men ; that she be 
nut satistied with less than the best trained 
ability that ner ranks afford; that, if she 
cannot fini such, she may proceed at once 
to make it and multiply it. Meanwhile 
her work is not to cease for lack of such. 
Forward everywhere and aiways is the 
spirit of her calling. It is the peculiar 
glory of Christianity that it has vitality 
enough to succeed in a measure with the 


poorest instrumentalities when it cannot 
get proper ones. 
The cause is the noblest on earth. 
success lies the regeneration and glory of 
the world. 
there has not been so much a lack of cour- 
age as of wisdom, for no cause can boast 
of so much heroic self-sacrifice. 








But why not the best ? 
In its 


In its propagation hitherto 


But hero- 
ism is not wisdom. Christianity has not 
yet learned how much a man’s head is 
worth. It has too often sought to save 
and use his heart only, forgetting that 
truth and its exposition and defence lie at 
the basis of the entire system, and that the 
comprehension and exposition of the truth 
require some sort of a head. There is no 
such thing as a head religion or a heart 
religion. All true religion is of the head 
and of the heart, and the more fully both 
factors are present the more perfect and 
powerful the character and the equipment 
for efficient service. The day is past when 
ignorance can innocently be considered a 
qualification for the advancement of that 
cause which more than all else combined 
has created the brains of this thinking 
generation. Henceforth the church must 
think her way through a thinking world ; 
every plan she forms, every movement 
she ex:cutes, will be scrutinized by minds 
more profound and better informed than 
those of Celsus and Porphyry, or Gibbon 
and Hume. In severer mood and with 
wider reach must she think out the muni- 
fold application of God's great thought 
to the many sided needs of man. Greater 
men, made greater by appropriating the 
rising life of the Christian centuries, must 
think deeper and wider thoughts, must 
bring out of their treasuries things new as 
well as old, and thus lead on to the larger 
unfolding of that acquaintance with the 
word and works of God whos: morning 
dawn is already growing rosy along the 
whole intellectual and spiritual horizon. 
The plea here made tor wiser and more 
intelligent work must not be interpreted 
as casting unnecessary reproach upon the 
inferior wisdom of the past. I yield to 
none in admiration of what has been 
done. There have been periods and mep 
whose knowledge and practical wisdom 
reached the zenith of their day. But our 
day ought not to be as their day, nor our 
thoughts as their thoughts. We ought to 
garnish the tombs of the prophets whom 
our fathers slew, provided we do not com. 
mit the sin of stoning and killing those 
who are sent unto us, the heralds of a 
better time. As our day is, so ought our 
thought and work to ke. This is God’s 
way, and though he imay use others, he 
can not honor and biess them in the largest 
measure. Luther once said that he saw 
something whicn the blessed Augustine 
saw not, and that others would come after 
himseeing more than hesaw. The mighty 
reformer was not yet dead when this 
prophecy was literally fulfilled, and better 
would it have been for his high fame, if he 
had been a follower of his own theory. 
His mistake is apt to be the mistake of us 
all. We forget that the visions and dreams 
in which God visi s us are set in the forms, 
colors, movements and speech of our own 


time not only, but also in the outlines, 
tints and inarticulate utterances of the age 
that is coming. tel 


To summarize then the thoughts of the 


foregoing pages, Christian work ought to 
be the highest motive to culture. 
every Christian fireside it ought to inspire 
the formation and execution of plans to 
send young men and women to the best 
schools of learning. 
them through all the fascinating, though 
laborious years of their college training, 
awakening in them the noblest resolves, 
sustaining their spirits in hours of discour- 
agement, and checking the least buddings 
of intellectual pride. 


Around 


It ought to follow 


This work ought to 
inspire to the very highest attainment, not 
to any mere smattering of knowledge or 


superficial polish for the selfish end of 
social esteem, but to a solemn grappling 


with the eternal verities in every realm of 
thought. All truth is God’s truth, and 
there is none to which the Christian has 
not the highest right, none which when 
discovered is not the predestined instru- 
ment of the advancement of the cause 
which he has espoused. This motive 
ought further to attend one when the col- 
lege door closes behind him forever, and 
he enters that larger school whose lessons 
are more difficult to learn and success in 
which is harder to attain. It ought so to 
fill him with a thrilling sense of the sublime 
meaning ot life that the soul will never 
cease to look intently out of every window 
for incomes of truth that may help in ful- 
filling its high calling. Every departing 
collegian ought furthermore to pause and 
listen while Christianity tells him the story 
of her heroic and self-sacrificing labors, 
and puts in her claim upon his talent and 
culture ;—ought reverently to listen while 
she points with subdued pride to the founda. 
tions of the great systems of modern edu- 
cation which have made him what he is, 
and the corner-stone of every one of 
which was purchased by the blood of her 
confessors ;—ought to listen on bended 
knee while the cloud of witnesses hovers 
above him from every age and from every 
clime rehearsing the story of their trials 
and of their triumphs, and offering to cast 
the mantle of their strength upon his 
shoulders ;—listen with ear turned sky- 
ward while God whispers to his reason 
the greatness, the unsurpassed dignity of 
that service which was made thrice hal- 
lowed by the suffering and death of his 
own first born;—listen, and then say 
what he thinks of all this, whether it ap- 
peals to his reason and his highest sense 
of manhood, where the secret of honor 
and fame is if it is not here, in what field 
his ambition of lofty attainment could 
have larger scope, on what better altar 
the widest scholarship could be consecrat- 
ed. He may rise from this interview still 
unconvinced that he ought to preach the 
Gospel or plant a mission, but if he be 
honest and true he will rise with such an 
unescapable conviction of the magnitude 
and importance of all special Christian 
work as will make of every profession a 
pastorate, and every walk of life a mission 
field. 
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RELIGIOUS INTHLLIGENCE. 

THE Lonpon MitpMay ConFERENCE. — 
The great Missionary Convention, which 
celebrated the centenary of modern mis- 
sions, has fitly been succeeded by the 
Mildmay Conference, where three thou- 
sand Christian workers met to wait on 
God and to confer together as to progress 
in life, and walk, and work. 

They came from all denominations. 
Thirty-two years ago it was thought a 
perilous thing to ask Churchmen and 
Nonconformists to meet on one platform 
to speak one to another concerning the 
kingdom of God ; and during the inter- 
vening years, the multiplied Conferences 
of this kind have met in some quarters 
with scant recognition, sometimes with 
cynical criticism. But old barriers are 
breaking down, and the increasing com- 
munion and communication of fellow- 
believers simply as such is evidenced by 
the sympathy expressed in denominational 
organs. Indeed, the current issue of Zhe 
Nineteenth Century contains a warm 
eulogy of the Missionary Conference and 
a most valuable sketch of missionary en- 
terprise, from the pen of Sir William 
Wilson Hunter,-K. C. S. I., LL.D. — Zhe 
Christian. 


Fo_L.Lowinc the above, the Pan-Presby- 
terian and Pan-Anglican Conventions 
make this a remarkable season in the re- 
ligious world. 


PERSONS AT THE GREAT MISSIONARY 
CoNFERENCE.—It was very interesting to 
see and hear, and sometimes to shake 
hands with men whose names we had been 
familiar with for years, but whom we had 
never before seen in the flesh. The Earl 
of Northbrook, formerly Governor Gen- 
eral of India; the Earl of Aberdeen, the 
most beloved of all the Viceroys of Ire- 
land ; the grand teetotal Bishop of Lon- 
don; Prof. Sir Monier Williams of Oxford 
University, the greatest authority on 
Sanscrit sacred literature ; Rev. Hudson 
Taylor, founder and director of the China 
Inland Mission ; Sir Robt. N. Fowler, M. 
P., an ex-Lord Mayor of London, and 
the champion of all oppressed native 
races ; Sir Robt. Fayre, Sir Wm. Hunter, 
Sir I. H. Kennaway, Sir Rivers Thomp- 
son, Sir R. Cust, Sir Risdon Bennett, 
Alexander MacArthur, M. P.; Rev. Dr. 
Oswald Dykes, one of the foremost of 
Presbyterian teachers and commentators ; 
Lord Radstock, the preaching peer ; Lord 
Kinnaird; Bishop Crowther, the black 
Bishop of the Niger; Bishops from New 
Zealand, Canada, etc., were a few of our 
own leading chairmen and speakers. The 
Missionaries themselves may be worthy of 
more honor than the foregoing, but their 
names for the most part would be names 
to your readers and little more. It is the 
lot of these, whose names may one day 
stand highest on God’s head-roll of spirit- 
ual heroes, to labor and toil, not only in 
forgetfulness of self, but unnoticed by the 
great world, unless some unexpected cir- 
cumstance brings them into prominence, 
or until after their death some successful 


' Daniel’s God is still the same to us. 


writer erects a paper tombstone over them 
and calls it their ‘‘ biography.’”’ They have 
their reward in heaven.—F. Sessions in 
the Christian Worker. 


THE FOLLOWING letter from Dr. Cullis 

is published in the Zimes of Refreshing: 
Boston, May 17, 1888. 

Dearly Beloved :—Yes, it’s true, I am 
on the shelf. I am out every day, but 
obliged to ride. Can only walk a very 
short distance and veryslowly. I suppose 
it’s not to be wondered at. For twenty- 
five years I have worked without a stop, 
and now organic heart disease has devel- 
oped. My hope is in God. If my work 
is finished, then God be praised, for death 
will be the entrance into glory; but if He 
wills I would like to remain and work a 
few years longer for Him. My children 
need me, but I can trust all with God. I 
am claiming healing by faith. If tre Lord 
opens the way I shall take my family with 
me and go to Intervale, N. H., and spend 
the summer, keeping as quiet as I can. 
Pray for me. Thanks for your love. 

Yours in Him, Cuas. CuLtts.’’ 


ONE OF THE MOST interesting of the 
gatherings of the Friends’ Yearly Meeting 
[London], was the annual meeting of the 
members of the Missionary Helpers’ 
Union. These ‘‘helpers’’ are children, 
who form branches in many parts of the 
country, and work for the native children 
of the lands where the missionaries are la- 
boring. The local branches meet once a 
month to hear about the work of the mis- 
sionaries, and to report on and continue 
their own work. They make every im- 
aginable thing that can be useful to, or 
amuse, or interest the children abroad. It 
is a pretty idea this of uniting the children 
of this land with those of heathen lands by 
a common interest in their daily lives. 
Here the children delight themselves in 
making cuffs, socks, and all kinds of gar- 
ments, in dressing dolls, threading beads, 
painting texts of Scripture, and a thousand 
other things, which they know will be actu- 
ally received, welcomed and enjoyed by 
the little ones in far-off lands. By these 
means substantial help is given to the mjs- 
sionary cause, the children ‘‘helpers’’ ac- 
quire a permanent interest in missionary 
work, and their knowledge and sympathy 
are enlarged. There is so much to be said 
in favor of this excellent plan that it ought 
to be adopted by every Sunday-school in 
the kingdom.— Zhe Christian. 





MISSIONARY ARNOT lately had a won- 
derful escape when rescuing one of his 
native servants from a lion, in Central 
Africa. ‘* You see,’’ he says, ‘* that 
All 
God has been to His people in ages past, 
and all He has promised to be throughout 
eternity, He now is to us.’’ A young 


Bihean was afterwards heard to say that 
he would ‘‘go anywhere with such a 
white man, who would throw his own 
body between a lion and a black lad of 
no account.”’ 


From the Southern Workman, 


OFF FOR LIBERIA. 





On June 2d, in bark Monrovia, from 
New York, two of Hampton’s children 
sailed, to devote themselves to the service 
of their Master and the help of their race 
in the Dark Continent. They go to dif- 
ferent stations of the field. Muss Julia 
Smith, of New York City, a graduate of 
the class of ’84, and since then a success- 
ful teacher, goes out under the Episcopal 
Foreign Missionary Society to work as a 
missionary teacher at Cape Palmas. Rev. 
William Schofield, of Afton, Nelson Co., 
Virginia, who has just concluded his three 
years’ course in the ‘‘ Schooi for Bible 
Study,’? at Hampton Institute, and re- 
ceived ordination in the Baptist Church, 
goes as a helper in the work of Miss Mar- 
garetta Scott, who sails in the same vessel. 


_A missionary for many years in the Epis- 


copal mission, Miss Scott has more lately 
undertaken a missionary enterprise on her 
own account—an industrial and mission 
school for girls. For this she came to 
this country seven years ago and raised 
ten thousand dollars, Mr. Latrobe, of Balti- 
more, and other well known responsible 
men in this country, being on her board 
of trustees. Returning to Africa, she 
succeeded in purchasing a beautiful and 
convenient and healthy site on the shore 
of a river navigable for steamboats—when 
civilization shall bring them—about eight 
miles back from Cape Palmas. Starting 
here with temporary buildings, she has 
kept a few girls under training, while col- 
lecting materials and making preparation 
for the permanent institution. The great 
difficulty is to obtain proper laborers and 
helpers for all parts of her work. She 
has had one other white American lady as 
associate teacher. Having at last, with 
great labor, got all her materials on the 
ground, she made one more journey to 
this country, not only to fill up her partly 
spent resources, but to get needed tools 
and machinery and some skilled labor, a 
house builder, etc. Visiting Hampton 
this time, as she did seven years ago, she 
inspired many with a desire to join or aid 
her work; but home objections or obliga- 
tions, or lack of preparation, keep most 
back for the present. To Schofield’s mind 
and heart the call seemed clearly the call 
of God, and was accepted with full and 
joyful consecration. One who gives all 
gives gladly. ‘‘ Be swift, my soul to an- 
swer Him; be jubilant my feet.” 

Besides his preparation to work as a 
Bible teacher, the young missionary is 
ready to follow the missionary Paul’s ex- 
ample to labor with his hands, having 
more than one good trade. He is a fair 
shoemaker and a first-rate blacksmith, and 
will have in charge the iron work in the 
new building. 





THE rest, the peace, the liberty, the 
life, the virtue of the Gospel, is not fully 
known and enjoyed, while there remains 
any sin left to sting and trouble. 

—Jsaac Penington. 
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LATER CORRESPONDENCE from England 
fully confirms the information received 
from Jonathan B. Hodgkin,* that dissent 
from the accepted doctrine of the Atone- 
ment had not a large place in giving rise, 
in London Yearly Meeting, to the ex- 
pressed opposition to the acceptance of 
the Richmond Conference Declaration of 
Faith. 


We have received two printed circular 
letters on the subject of the relation of 
London Yearly Meeting to that Declara- 
tion. One is a revised and corrected re- 
port of the discourse of Edward Pearson, 
in the discussion in London Yearly Meet- 
ing; a full account of which discussion 
has been spread upon our pages. Since 
the publication of J. B. Braithwaite’s 
** Notes on the Richmond Conference ’’+ 
there is little in E. Pearson’s remarks re- 
quiring farther attention. A single para- 
graph may detain us for a few moments. 
E. P. says : 


‘¢ One passage does in my opinion prac- 
tically set aside the Gospel. It can only 
be understood to teach that the soul of 
every man and woman in the world, 
whether of the wicked or the just, will in 
the resurrection be clothed with a spiritual 
body such as that of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.’? 


We believe that the passage mentioned 
in the Declaration can only, or will only, 
in the absence of prepossession, be under- 
stood to have the intention thus set forth, 
if the words be added which E. Pearson 
has interpolated : ‘‘ whether of the wicked 
or the just,’’ and ‘*such as that of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Neither of these ex- 
pressions is contained in the paragraph 
referred to, inthe Declaration. It is true 
that, if the possibility of such misinterpre- 
tation had occurred to those who compiled 
the Declaration, they would have done 
well to modify that passage in a manner to 
avoid it; and another Conference may 
thus revise it. We see no objection to the 
acceptance by any Yearly Meeting, of a 
carefully prepared and limited revision of 
such a Declaration, as affecting the copies 
reprinted for its own distribution; the 
reason for this suggestion being the length 
of time likely to elapse before the assem- 
bling of another Conference of Yearly 
Meetings. 





*See p. 813 of our late No. 51, Seventh mo. 
tFriends’ Review, \ast volume, Nos. 50 and 51. 
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Jos. Rowntree’s ‘‘ Memorandum on the 
Declaration of Christian Doctrine,” is a 
very remarkable paper. It treats of the 
Declaration as if it were altogether Ame 
rican; and, eighteen times in its four 
pages, employs the word creed, as if ap- 
plicable to that document. Ina note, J. 
B. Braithwaite’s statement that ‘‘ nothing 
was farther from the views of those who 
drew up the Declaration than the imposi- 
tion of a creed,’’ is answered by the cita- 
tion of brief remarks by some speakers in 
the discussions of the Conference ; which, 
however, did not represent its deliberate 
and united conclusion. 

Joseph Rowntree’s apprehension that 
the Declaration will ‘‘ introduce the spirit 
of religious controversy,” and will, in- 
deed, he thinks, ‘‘ inevitably ’’ do so, is 
negatived by the manner of its reception 
in Dublin Yearly Meeting, and in those 
Yearly Meetings on this continent which 
have so far accepted it. The spirit of re- 
ligious controversy has already, unhappi- 
ly, been introduced amongst Friends in 
England, by some novel views of doc- 
trine broached and held by influential mi- 
norities. The Essays, which a much re- 
gretted duty has led us to call rationalis 
tic, published a few years ago by “ Three 
Friends,” unsettled the minds of many in 
regard to the doctrine of the Atonement. 
Now, we are informed by Joseph Rown- 
tree that ‘‘ the dreary region of theologi- 
cal discussion ’’ would be entered upon, 
unavoidably, if the Richmond Declara 
tion were pressed upon London Yearly 
Meeting ; especially the younger Friends 


would thus be exposed to injury, by ‘‘in-. 


digestible mental and spiritual food.’’ 

A momentuus revolution in thought, 
we are told, has taken place within 30 or 
35 years. Geology has given useful as- 
sistance in rightly understanding the his- 
tory of Creation in Genesis. ‘‘ The new 
science,’’ including the facts ranged un- 
der the generalizing term evolution, is 
now more or less taught in the schools of 
Friends. This, however, is not all. J. 
Rowntree holds that there is also a true 
development in doctrinal discovery. ‘‘ Ad- 
vance in Biblical criticism and interpre- 
tation,’’ he considers, forbids our contend- 
ing or admitting that the past acquisi- 
tions of our own, or of any, church are 
final. To show that the search for ‘* fur- 
ther accessions of Divine truth ’’ is whole- 
some, he assures us that no wave of ma- 
terialism has yet passed through the So 
ciety, its young men and women having 
of late years given themselves more large- 
ly than ever to active Christian service. 








Our view is, that a wave of rationalism is 
as dangerous to the church as one of ma 
terialism ; although its destructive in- 
fluence is of slower and more obscure 
manifestation. And it is certainly an in- 
dication of a rationalistic tendency, to 
bend the interpretation of Scripture to 
meet a theory, which the plain words of 
the Bible, of themselves, will not sustain. 

Here we find the real, central difficulty 
of the objectors, among Friends in Eng- 
land, to the ‘Conference Declaration of 
Faith. J. Rowntree cites from it this pas- 
sage: ‘* We believe that the punishment 
of the wicked and the blessedness of the 
righteous shall be everlasting ; according 
to the declaration of our compassionate 
Redeemer, to whom the judgment is com- 
mitted, ‘ These shall go away into eternal 
punishment, but the righteous into eternal 
life.’ (R.V.) Matthew xxv. 46.” J. 
Rowntree counts it an error for the Dec- 
laration thus to ‘‘convey to its readers 
the impression that as an indisputable fact 
the Saviour declared that the punishment 
of the wicked shall be everlasting.” 

As the words in Matt. xxv. 46 stand in 
the most carefully corrected Greek version, 
with distinct ascription to our Lord, this re- 
pudiation of their clear meaning (the same 
word, atonios, being applied to the z2é, 
life, and to the £o/as?s, translated punish- 
ment) appears to us to be a new departure 
among Friends. J. Rowntree sustains it 
by the authority of Dean Plumptre, Arch- 
deacon Farrar, Dr. Cox, Dr. Dale, and 
J. Baldwin Brown. Good men, all of 
these; but we do not feel it to be safe, 
even in their company, thus to leave our 
Bibles, on a voyage of speculative dis- 
covery. Rather, with J. B. Braithwaite,* 
would we desire not to try, or seem, to be 
‘* wiser than Christ and His Apostles.’’ 


——- +m 


IT DOES NOT SEEM to be wise, to coddle the 
minds of the young, by encouraging them 
to indulge, under the influence of either 
the new or the old science, in speculations 
which take their rise in ignoring or dep- 
reciating the authority of Revelation. Such 
spiritual babyhood differs, it is true, from 
that of the ecclesiastical nursery; but is 
it much better? In the one, the laity, 
young and old, receive, as mental food, 
what is prepared for them by the priest, 
preacher, or theological professor. In the 
other, babes in Christ are allowed, with- 
out remonstrant persuasion, to help them - 
selves to doubtful dainties of rationalism, 
lest they may, not liking restraint, jump 





*Closing words of the Discussion in London Yearly 
Meeting, 
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out of some window and run toa neigh- 
boring church. Better is a robust faith, 
confidence in the plain reading of Scrip- 
ture, with some mysteries left unexplained, 
than a religion of reason, or one which 
practically makes human reason supreme 
in judgment over that which is Divine. 

The Bible was not given to teach 
science; but it was given to set forth re- 
ligious truth. Let us beware of incurring 
the anathema of those who, under the 
name of new science, would introduce a 
new gospel, not of the Bible. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
THIRD QUARTER. 


LESSON v111. Eighth month rgth, 1888 


THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES, 
Lev. xxiii. 33—44. 


Gotpen Text.—The voice of rejoicing and salvation 
is in the tabernacles of the righteous. Ps, cxviii. 15. 


Parallel directions for the feast. Num. xxix, 12-39. 

Its celebration.—Nehemiah viii ch. and 
John vii. 14-43. The three great feasts 
of the Jews were—the Passover, in 4th 
month, the Feast of Pentecost fifty days 
later, and the Feast of Tabernacles, in 
toth month. The Feast of Pentecost 
was at the close of grain harvest, and cel- 
ebrated the bringing in of the First Fruits. 
The Feast of Tabernacles was after all 
the fruits were gathered in. ‘‘ They are 
typical of the commencement—the car- 
rying on, and the triumphant close of a 
godly life.”,—Peloubet. In these national 
holidays the kind, wise rule of the Divine 
King is strikingly illustrated. They were 
designed to be times of relaxation and 
refreshment, to encourage social inter- 
course between the tribes, to be a medi- 
um of education even to those dwelling 
farthest from Jerusalem. The annual puri- 
fying of the houses at the feast of un- 
leavened bread, the dwelling at certain 
times in booths, leaving the houses to the 
free circulation of light and air, had a 
great sanitary influence. Above all, the 
religious unity of the nation would be 
promoted and the deep truths shadowed 
forth by these great feasts would be im- 
pressed upon all who took part in them. 
See Ex. xxiii. 14, 17. 

34: The fifteenth day of this seventh 
month. Num. xxix. 12; Deut. xvi. 13; 
Zech. xiv. 16; Jno. vii. 2. This would be 
at the time of full moon, for the Jewish 
months were lunar; i. e., they began with 
the new moon. Shal/ be the feast of 
tabernacles. See vs. 40-44. This feast 
was five days after the day of atonement. 

35: On the first day shall bea holy 
convocation: i. e., an assembly of the 
people for solemn and joyous worship, 
not only at Jerusalem, but throughout the 
land. Ye shail do no servile work therein— 
no work connected with the ordinary 
daily labor; works of mecessity were 
not prohibited. 

36. Seven days ye shall offer an 
offering made by fire unto the Lord. The 


burnt offerings of the Feast of Taberna- 
cles were by far more numerous than at 
the other Feasts. There were offered 
each day two rams, fourteen lambs, and 
a kid of the goats. See Num. xxix. 13. 
Also bullocks were offered, thirteen the 
first day, twelve the second, and so on, re- 
ducing one each day of the Feast. The 
whole number of bullocks was seventy. 
See Num. xxix. 13-32. Meat offerings 
and drink offerings were also offered with 
the bullocks and rams. During these 
services the Levites chanted the Great 
Hallel (a division of the Book of Psalms, 
beginning at Ps. cxiii and ending with 
Ps. cxviii). The whole feast was a feast 
of thanksgiving for the goodness of the 
Lord. It was at the national harvest 
home, and a fitting occasion, dedicating 
the person to the Lord in the burnt offer- 
ings (Ex. xxxii. 6; Lev. vii. 37). And 
the property, increased by the harvests of 
the season, in oblations and drink offer- 
ings (Lev. vii. 37).—S. Clark. A sin offer- 
ing of a kid of the goats was likewise 
offered each day. Num. xxix. 16, &c. 
Lt is @ solemn assembly. The word in 
the original is peculiar, and means ‘‘ the 
closing festival.’”".—Tod. It was the last 
feast of the Jewish year. ‘The last day 
of it is called, in Jno. vii. 37, ‘‘ the last 
day, that great day of the feast.” 

37- These are the feasts of the 
Lord—Rev. vers. —‘‘ the set feasts.’? Lev. 
xxili. 2, 4. This refers to the directions 
which have gone before. 

38. Beside the Sabbaths of the Lord. 
Num. xxix. 39. The meaning is that the 
services of these feasts were to be 7” addi- 
tion to the appointed services of the Sab- 
bath. Sothat if a Sabbath fell upon a 
feast day, the regular Sabbath sacrifices 
were not to be interfered with. And de- 
side your gifts; i. e, private voluntary 
offerings. And beside all your vows. 
Deut. xii. 6-12. The Lord, in giving 
directions concerning private offerings, 
&c., had fully taken into account the 
ofierings at the national feasts. No one is 
to say, “because our meeting has done 
so and so, therefore I am excused.’’ 

39. On the first shall be a Sabbath. 
Rev. vers. —‘‘ A day of solemn rest.” On 
such days the routine of daily work was 
given up, yet the strict Sabbath laws were 
not enforced. Both ‘‘ Sabbaths” in this 
verse were of this character. 

40. And ye shail take you on the 
first day. Neh. viii. 15. Particular di- 
rections as to the construction of the 
booths. Zhe boughs of goodly trees. R. 
V.—“ fruits.’? They took the fruit in the 
left hand and the boughs in the right. 
Branches of palm trees, symbols of vic- 
tory ; and the boughs of thick trees, sym- 
bols of the protecting care of God; and 
willows of the brook, symbols of safety 
and prosperity. And ye shall refoice be- 
Sore the Lord your God seven days. On 
the evening of the second day and on the 
five succeeding nights was celebrated the 
‘* rejoicing of the water drawing,” in the 
court of the temple. Water was brought 


from the Poolsof Siloam to the Temple 
Is. xii, 1-3. 


whilst the priests chanted. 


It was in connection with this that Jesus 
stood and cried, ‘‘ If any man thirst, let 
him come unto Me and drink,” etc. At 
the same time four huge candelabra were 
lighted in the centre of the Temple Court, 
the light from which was visible over the 
whole city. It is supposed that Christ al- 
luded to this splendid illumination when 
He said, Jno. viii. 12, ‘*I am the light 
of the world.” 

43- That your generations may 
know that I made the children of Israel 
to dwell in booths. Deut. xiii. 13. Like 
the Feast of the Passover, this was a 
memorial Feast, one object of it being to 
commemorate the wilderness journeyings 
and the goodness of the Lord to them 
there. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. This Feast, following upon the day 
of Atonement, teaches that reconciliation 
with God leads to consecration and re- 
joicing. 

2. The greater the blessings received, 
the greater should be the return. There 
were more burnt offerings and meat offer- 
ings at the Feast of Ingathering (the Feast 
of Tabernacles) than at any other time. 

3. In times of richest blessing we are 
to remember the early mercies of the Lord, 
and our own small and feeble beginnings, 
even as the Israelites, when rejoicing in 
the good things of the Promised Land, 
were to remember the wilderness. 

4. Religion is naturally joyful, and God 
intends that dedication to Him should 
bring joy and gladness, and increase all 
social and family happiness. 

5. The drawing of the water prefigured 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 

6. The whole Feast prefigured the glad 
harvest and ingathering of all nations 
into the Kingdom of God. 


> 


GRoOwING LIBERALITY IN THE SOUTH.— 
The Southern Workman says: There can 
be no better answer to such pessimism as 
that of Mr. Cable and the author of 
‘¢ Bricks without Straw,” than the experi- 
ence and feeling of a colored man like our 
Hampton graduate, Mr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Principal of the Tuskegee Normal 
and Industria! School, Alabama. Most 
of our readers know how in six years he 
has built it up from nothing to a success- 
ful institution on the Hampton plan, with 
four hundred students, and over twenty 
teachers, all colored—seventeen of them, 
including the treasurer, graduates of 
Hampton. It is situated in the midst of 
the ‘‘Black Belt,” the stronghold of 
slavery and the ‘‘ plantation and subjuga- 
tion idea.” Owing very much to North- 
ern benevolence, it was not founded by 
it, but by an appropriation of two thou- 
sand dollars from the state of Alabama, 
increased since then to three and then to 
four thousand dollars yearly. Mr. Wash- 
ington never makes a report or a speech 
at the North without alluding to his con- 
stant surprise and delight in what he sees 
of the wonderful growth of the white 
race in the South in liberality to the 
Negro. He is not an “ agitator’’ but he 
is a practical worker. 








TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


THE LIQUOR QUESTION has been brought 
up in England in a very exasperating shape 
to the friends of temperance, by a pro- 
vision in the new County Government Bill 
which recognizes a vested interest in their 
licenses on the part of liquor-dealers—that 
is, gives any dealer a right to compensa- 
tion if a renewal of his license should be 
refused for any reason except misconduct. 
This provision was evidently put in as a 
sop for the liquor dealers, or ‘‘ licensed 
victuallers,’’ as they are called in Eng- 
land, who are a very powerful body in 
politics there, as they are here. The whole 
Liberal party, as well as the temperance 
people proper, are up in arms against the 
clause, and the Ministry at first tried to 
defend it by saying it was based on the 
legal opinion of. their law officers that 
there was a legal vested right in licenses. 
This opinion was, however, speedily over- 
thrown, and more recently pronounced 
utterly unfounded by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. Sir William Harcourt, in one of 
the sledge hammer speeches which he every 
now and then inflicts on the Tories, and 
which have sometimes been denounced 
even by his political friends as ‘‘ cruel and 
unusual punishment,’’ said on this subject 
the other day: 


** You have had restrictions of all kinds 
growing up, and I am happy to say, 
growing every year, upon the liquor traffic. 
You have had Sunday closing in Ireland, 
in Scotland, and in Wales. You have taken 
away by Sunday closing one-seventh part 
of the traffic, and you have given no com- 
pensation. You have restricted the hours, 
which, of course, is a diminution of right, 
if it be a right, and you have given no 
compensation. This very question has 
been tried before the highest tribunal in 
the United States, in the Supreme Court, 
and where the traffic has been entirely 
abolished the courts have determined 
that no question, no legal] or equitable 
question, of compensation arises at all. 
[Cheers.] I speak very earnestly to you, 
gentlemen, upon this subject, which the 
Liberal party ought to fight boldly to the 
last. [Cheers.] It involves the question 
of putting a fine of millions upon millions 
of money upon those—who, I am happy 
to think, are growing every day—who 
wish to put a check upon a traffic which I 
think people are becoming more and more 
convinced is injurious to the best interests 
of the community. [Cheers.]’’—/Vasion. 

[The Government was obliged to with- 
draw the objectionable clauses from the 
bill.] 


VoTEs FoR PRoHIBITION.— 





CURD iictsnccwne 323,000 
Michigan (1887)......... 178,000 
Oregon (1887)......... 20,000 
Tennessee (1887)........ 118,000 
ee | ra 129,000 
I 3 a cinch ong a 156,000 
Kansas (1880).......... 92,000 
Maine (1884)........... 81,000 
Rhode Island (1886). ... 15,000 

1,102,000 
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Here are over 1,100,000 votes for Con- 
stitutional prohibition a/one. 


More than one-half the counties of 
Missouri that have voted on the liquor 
question have gone dry, and this without 
much regard to their religious views—as 
Democratic or Republican. The temper-_ 
ance sentiment is not confined to the coun- 
try districts either. Thirteen of the twenty 
towns that have voted on the subject have 
also gone dry. Twenty years ago he 
would have been a bold prophet who had 
prophesied anything like a temperance 
sentiment getting a controlling power in 
Missouri and other Southern and South- 
western States that have recently become 
leaders of the temperance movement. 


Wuo witt Accept ?—All are invited, 
who spend twenty cents a day for liquors, 
which brings them neither health, strength 
nor comfort, to put by that amount daily, 
and in one year they can procure with it 
three tons of coal, two barrels of wheat 
flour, 160 pounds of good meat, 100 
pounds of white sugar, 20 pounds of cof- 
fee and 365 quarts of prime milk ; and, 
ip place of spending ten cents a day for 
tobacco, they may procure a splendit out- 
fit of clothing worth $36.50. 

The writer of this has no means of know- 
ing how many may accept this offer ; but, 
supposing only ten frequenters of each of 
the six thousand saloons that have been 
open the past year in this otherwise fair 
and prosperous city, the aggregate house- 
hold supplies will amount to $4,380,000, 
and the clothing supplies to $2,190,000, 
all of which would be used to make 60,000 
homes prosperous, comfortable and happy. 

What young man who loves his mother, 
his sisters, his wife or sweet one, and chil- 
' dren, if he has any, and honors himself, 
will long neglect to subscribe with heart 
and hand tothis grand enterprise >—//. 
B., in Philada. Public Ledger. 





From a Leaflet. 
FRIENDS OF JESUS. 





The little bands named Friends of 
Jesus were first formed in 1887. The 
band requires no meetings, no officers, 
and no reports. Only every one who 
joins must specially promise to try to 
make Home and Common Daily Life 
more true and beautiful. 

If we wish to make modern life less 
exhausting, mentally and physically ; if 
we wish to bring men to a truer sense of 
what is right and wise; if we wish to 
make life more beautiful and Christian,— 
the time has come when we must make a 
more definite and earnest use of the SILENT 
influences of life. And these influences 
center mostly around home, and the com- 
mon daily life of men; and they can 
generally be best moulded and exerted in 
private. There are to-day many good 
people, not ready for active work in 
churches, Sunday-schools, prayer-meet- 
ings and visiting, who would gladly join 
in less public forms of work for others. 
They are longing for it, needing it, and 
only a little help would start them. There 
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are also many who are active in prayer- 
meetings, and _the like, who should and 
would gladly join in definitely trying to 
make every moment of their private, busi- 
ness and home life count more definitely 
and directly for Christ and the saving of 
the world. The largest power of the 
church lies at this point. But as yet most 
of it is undeveloped. It is only in a very 
vague and general way that by our dives 
we win and compel men to become fol- 
lowers of Christ. Yet there is a large and 
ever-growing class in the community who 
cannot be saved, who can not be brought 
to Christ in any other way. The pulpit 


cannot do it, the press cannot do it, 


meetings cannot do it, kindness cannot 
do it; a life fairly possessed with the 
spirit of Cnrist can do it. When all day 
long, love, kindness, happiness and wis- 
dom, gleam in our lives, our friends will 


join us, they cannot help joining us. 


Whatever else we have to do, we can 
all make men. How many men have you 
helped to make or spoil the past five years ? 
Yet every day we are watched, and are 
helpirg to purify, or confuse and defile 
other lives. Is it not, far too often, the 
latter ?—even when we mean well? When 
almost our whole time and strength is 
gladly given to making others happy, in 
lawful, healthy ways; when this is the 
purpose that shows in our face and life, 
and shapes all we do, in shops, at school, 
at home and on the street, we ourselves 
are also thoroughly happy—happy from 
top to bottom, and happy all the time. 
This is doing right; and when we are 
doing right, we are sure to be contented 
and happy, even if our life is full of pain ; 
and we are also sure to have a life that 
grows wider and more beautiful and rest- 
ful every day. The longing to do right, 
to do right now—for the most part let- 
ting alone yesterday and to-morrow—will 
tend to purify any life; though the heart 
may be pure long before the life is. But 
when this longing continues to permeate 
every moment of the day, a life of most 
exquisite beauty is slowly formed. 

Unhappiness always shows that some- 
where or other in our life there is some- 
thing in which we are not even trying to 
do right. This is why so many really 
good people are unhappy; or only mid- 
dling happy, and happy at times. But 
when we honestly try to make a clean 
sweep, when we try all day long ard in 
everything, then comes our reward. 

What the world most needs is men and 
women whose life shows ALL DAY LONG 
that they are being led of God every 
moment, and that even in their busiest 
moments they are sending out hundreds 
of silent, unselfish thoughts to their friends 
and patrons, and the world at large. Such 
men do good all day long. They need 
not, and generally they do not, put their 
thoughts in words; but they are so full 
inside that their very eyes and faces are 
full of comfort and helpfulness for those 
around them, even when we can see that 
as yet they are far from perfect. And we 
should not be satisfied, those who join 
our bands are lovingly, humbly pledged 
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not to be satisfied until we get so full of'a 
wise and restful love and longing, and of 
God’s Spirit, that EVERY MOMENT OF THE 
pay our life shall speak for Him, and be 
a blessing to those we meet. Simply 
doing right in a general way; simply 
doing ‘‘your work’’ faithfully ; simply 
doing kind things will never make a truly 
ideal Christian man or woman. 

This, then, is the object of our little 
bands—to supplement the more public 
work of the church by a special and more 
private work for homes and common daily 
life. It isa work in which every Chris- 
tian, every true man and woman should 
join ; a work that requires for its fullest 
performance far more consecration, purity, 
humility and skill than any of us have 
now. But itcan be done. It must be 
done. Itis life in its most joyous and 
natural form. And, if joining our bands, 
forming band after band among your 
friends, will be any inspiration, we invite 
you to join us. 

Let us pray for each other, for the 
world, for our friends; and let each prayer 
be followed up by hundreds of others, 
our whole life one continued prayer. 
Then shall we be kept (John 17: 15), led 
of God, purified, used and loved. If you 
can add some new cheer or truth to our 
store, send it in, and in some form its 
spirit shall go out again to others. Es- 
pecially do we hope that you will show 
or send our leaflets to your friends, send- 
ing with each a word from your own ex- 
perience, or, at least, a card that shall 
show whose love goes with it. Let us in 
this and a thousand other A#t/e ways find 
and unite in more earnest and glad;ome 
love and service all those who are lonely, 
those who are pure, those who are weak, 
and all who are full of longing which they 
cannot yet express, but which they long 
to express in some pure, life-blessing form. 
And let us rest assured that earnest, loving 
care in doing right, especially at home and 
in little things, will bring a new and wider 
field of influence and joy, although to out- 
ward eyes it may seem to be the same. 
And yet the grandest part of it all will be 
that in it all there are some things that 
never will change, even death can not 
change them. 

Then, when we have learned to silently, 
merrily, earnestly, humbly and wisely 
guide the little ups and downs in our own 
lives and the lives of those who are will- 
ing to trust us, to do it ten hundred times 
a day, then the larger perplexing ques- 
tions of life, those that worry us, and 
those that books and newspapers discuss, 
will be a great deal easier to solve, and 


will be far less likely to get us into the - 


dark, or to result in solutions that are 
shallow and worthless, or else ruinous. 
In behalf of some of those who have 
already joined, 
W. H. WHEELER, 
Workhouse teacher, 
Blackwell’s Island, N. Y. 





O LorpD, my strength and my fortress, 
and my refuge in the day of affliction. 
—Jer. 16. 91. 





ASA GRAY. 

‘At a recent meeting of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Wm. M. 
Canby, of Wilmington, Del., said: 

‘*One of the most remarkable men of 
our country and, as a scientist, the best 
known and esteemed abroad of any Amer- 
ican of our day, has passed from among 
us. The early advantages of Asa Gray 
were not many. He was not a college- 
bred man in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term and his rise was due to his own 
genius and energy. It fallsto me to-night 


to speak of him as a systematic botanist. . 


It is difficult for our younger botanists to 
comprehend the low state of the science 
when Dr. Gray first became interested in 
it. Nothing of any moment had as yet 
been done in systematic botany. True 
there had been good workers in this 
department, and the labors of Bartram 
and Marshall, of Walter and Michaux, of 
Muhlenberg and Elliott, of Schweinitz, 
Pursh, Nuttall and others, have always 
been highly esteemed. Many foseign 
botanists, from the time of Linnzus on- 
ward, had described American species. 
The labors of these had laid a foundation 
for North American botany. But many 
of the descriptions were in diverse and 
scattered publications and were often in- 
complete or faulty. The synonymy had 
become much confused. Vast regions 
now well known, were then ferre incog- 
nite ven the flora of so near a district 
as the pine lands of New Jersey was almost 
unknown. 

‘¢ Nothing daunted, the young botanist, 
encouraged by the late Dr. Beck of Al- 
bany, and yet more by his life-long friend 
and associate, Dr. Torrey, gave up the 
practice of medicine and devoted his 
whole time to his favorite science. So 
far as I know he was the first American 
to fully do this. Almost at once the effect 
of his careful and excellent labor began 
to appear and much preliminary work was 
soon done. Dr. Torrey had seen the 
manifest need of a new and better ‘ Flora 
of North America.’ Here was one who 
could not only assist him but take the 
main burden of the work; and soon’ the 
new classic ‘ Torrey and Gray's Flora"’ 
began to appear. Any one familiar with 
this work must have noticed how rapidly 
the descriptions improved as the work 
went on, and what a vast amount of new 
material the collections of Nuttall, Fre- 
mont, James, and other explorers of our 
Western territories brought intoit. While 
the species were thus well studied and the 
new ones admirably described, the fullest 
and most generous credit was always given 
to the discoveries and labors of others. 
But collections of the plants of the great 
western regions, from public and private 
sources, began to come, in most embar- 
rassing richness. It became evident that 
the further publishing of the ‘ Flora’ must 
be delayed until the floral wealth of the 
great interior could be better known. It 
was also necessary that the synonymy 
of the earlier described species should be 
settled. So, for a brief period, Dr. Gray 


studied these in European herbaria and 
gardens. ‘Twice afterward he made simi- 
lar studies with most important results. 
Soon after his return from his first visit 
abroad, came the call to Cambridge and 
his settlement at the Botanic Garden there. 
From this time onward he stood in the 
very front rank asa botanist. His energy 
and industry were unceasing, and his 
work, by no means confined to systematic 
botany or tothe plants of our own country, 
went forward rapidly and well. Less than 
a year ago I was told by the Governor of 
the Fiji Islands that Dr. Gray’s work upon 
the flora of those distant lands was still 
the foundation of their systematic botany. 
His researches into the flora of Japan and 
China are wellknown. Soon the ‘ Manual 
of Botany’ appeared with its excellent 
arrangement and its clear and accurate 
descriptions. Whocan measure the in- 
fluence of that work upon the botany of 
our country or the effect it has had to 
create and increase an interest in the 
science? At last, after an amount of 
well directed labor and research which 


++ could have been applied by no other man, 


and after very many ‘contributions’ of 
new species and ‘ monographs ’ of difficult 
and little known genera had come from 
his pen, the time seemed ripe for a real 
and comparatively complete ‘ Flora of 
North America’ to appear. We all know 
how two volumes of this were issued and, 
in a second edition, extended and im- 
proved; and how fondly we had hoped, 
knowing how unimpaired was his mental 
and physical vigor, that the whole might 
have been finished before death claimed 
him. This was not'to be; but we can 
never be sufficiently thankful that so much 
which he alone could give was made free 
to all.” 





J. Hupson TayLor, « medical mission- 
ary from China, speaking at the great 
missionary conference, is reported as 
having said: ‘‘These people were passing 
away; and the Bible asserted that for 
them there was no hope, since they were 
of the number of those of whom it had 
been said that their lot would be in the 
lake of fire. Those present had the keys 
of the kingdom of heaven in their hand. 
Would they open the door and let these 
people in, or lock the door and keep them 
out?’? He stated that in size China 
equalled a Europe and a-half, and that 
after eighty years of labour there were 
32,000 communicants. The creed is nar- 
row indeed which thus unconditiona!ly 
condemns upwards of 300,000,000 of our 
fellow creatures to hopeless and endless 
misery whilst holding the ‘‘ keys of the 
kingdom of heaven’’ yet saves so few. It 
reads more—much more—like man’s in- 
vention than God’s salvation 

—British Friend. 


+ ome 





Hasty words often rankle the wound 
which injury gives ; but soft words assuage 
it, forgiving cures it, and forgetting takes 
away the scar. 

— Dillwyn’ s “Reflections.” 
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RURAL, 





Care OF Bees.—The whole question of 
bee-keeping, of course hinges upon the 
product. If there be no product, then 
the industry is a failure. If there is a 
product and that is satisfactory, that is 
enough. 

How shall we get honey? That is the 
great question. Professor Cook has taken 
as the motto in his ‘‘ Manual” these 
words: ‘‘Keep all colonies strong.’’ 
That is the secret of getting a product, 
cand in that rests the reputation of bee- 
keeping. 

I once visited an apiary of thirty hives. 
If they had come into my possession, there 
would not have been more than ten colo- 
nies forty-eight hours afterward. The 
keeper, that season, had very little honey. 
It could not have been otherwise under 
thecircumstances. During the busy season 
the thirty colonies were weak. In the fall 
they were strong, but had only built them- 
selves up in time to be again depleted by 
the rigor of winter. 

Let us suppose that we have ten colo- 
nies. We want honey, and we also want 
the natural increase in an artificial way. 


We begin with those colonies in the 
fall, feeding, if necessary, that there may 
be young bees to live through the winter, 
and begin the spring work. In the sprirg 
we feed again, if necessary; not much, 
but enough to stimulate the queen. 

By the middle of May, or as soon as 
they show signs of swarming, they are 
given adouble hive. This increased space 
checks for a time thé swarming, impulse. 
Now we begin to make nucleus colonies, 
taking a frame of brood from the center 
of each of the ten hives, with the bees 
clinging toit. These ten frames of brood 
make a new colony, united at once. Now 
one frame from each hive does not cripple 
any, as voluntary swarming does, when 
half of the bees go out. In each colony, 
to take the place of the frame of brood, 
is placed a frame of foundation. This is 
another check to swarming. We may 
imagine the bees to say (?) ‘‘ We cannot 
swarm now and leave this unfinished 
work.” 

This foundation is quickly drawn out, 
and the queen, cramped for room in 
which to lay, has additional space given 
her. She lays in the cells, even before 
they are completed, and hence the honey 
coming in must go to the upper story. 

During the season at least ten frames 
may be taken from each hive, making ten 
new colonies. The natural increase is 
thus obtained by artificial means. The 
earlier of these new colonies are given 
double hives, and these in turn may be 
robbed to strengthen some of the later 
ones. 

But our dependence for honey is on the 
ten original colonies, and if the season be 
an average one we will not be disap- 
pointed. A colony treated in this way, 
during last year, the worst year in thirty, 
gathered sixty pounds of honey. There 
appeared to be a bushel of bees in the 






















double hive. They did not swarm through- 
out the season but were robbed of a frame 
of brood whenever they appeared crowded 
or uneasy. 

As shown above the swarming problem 
is partly solved. With laying room for 
the queen, roomy hives for the bees (and 
roomy hives make strong colonies), and 
shade and ventilation, swarming is reduc 
ed to the minimum. Occasionally, how- 
ever, a colony will swarm in spite of all 
precautions. ' 

After the first of June the hives should 
be shaded and an auger-hole, half or five- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, bored in 
the brood chamber near the top of the 
frames. This gives ventilation, and the 
bees appreciate it asa convenience. They 
appear to know that it is easier to enter 
the upper entrance and crawl down with 
a load of honey than to enter below and 
crawl up. Bees are wise enough to save 
all up-hill work possible. If they are 
going to the second story of the hive, the 
toilsome climbing through an army of 
bees is avoided by enterinig at the upper 
entrance. 

Of course the great factor of strength in 
acolony is the queen. It is not enough 
to know that she lays. The bee-keeper 
must know how many eggs she lays in 
twenty-four hours. This is easily ascer- 
tained by placing an empty comb in a 
crowded hive —/ulia Allyn, in Independ- 
ent, 





OUT OF THEMSELVES. 





Dr. Alice Bennett’s ‘* Lend a Hand 
Club ’’ among the patients of the State 
Hospital for the Insane deserves especial 
mention. ‘This skilled physician, in pro- 
viding interests as well as occupations for 
the patients under her charge, is practic- 
ally solving one great problem. Insanity, 
in so many cases, is only an exaggerated 
form of self-absorption. When any at- 
tractive idea draws the afflicted person’s 
attention and thoughts from self to the 
welfare of other people, or to interest in 
other things, the solution of treatment, if 
not of cure, is rendered, practically, much 
easier. Hence it is that tea parties, 
music, the games and charades, and sew- 
ing parties, bringing in the social element 
and certain activities, are among the happy 
thoughts of this scientific and practical 
superintendent. 

Think what it must be to sufferers by 
morbid self-consciousness, to be cheerfully 
beguiled into working and thinking for 
other objects and given diversion in its 
broadest sense. Dr. Bennett is a sturdy 
little Napoleon, in the way she has been 
annexing tract after tract of sane people’s 
amusement for the benefit of her charges. 
She has ‘‘changed the map’’ of some 
ancient ruling ideas, certainly, and is 
bringing new conditions into play and 
into service out at Norristown.—-Philada, 
Public Ledger. 


oo —_____—__ 


A HEART at leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize. 
—ANNA L, WARING. 





INDIAN AFFAIRS. 





» 

The President has issued the following 
important modification of the Indian or- 
der about the use of the vernacular in 
schools : 

‘* rst. In Government schools no text- 
books and no oral instruction in the ver- 
nacular will be allowed, but all text-books 
and instruction must be in the English 
language. No departure from this rule 
will be allowed, except when absolutely 
necessary to rudimentary instruction in 
English. But it is permitted to read 
from the Bible in the vernacular at the 
daily opening of school, when English is 
not understood by the pupils. 

‘¢2d. In schools where Indian children 
are placed under contract, or to which 
the Government contributes in any man- 
ner, the same rule shal) be observed in all 
secular instruction. Religious instruction 
in the vernacular may be allowed in such 
schools, both by the text-book and orally, 
provided not more than one-fourth of the 
time is devoted to such instruction. 

‘¢ 3d. In purely mission schools—that 
is, in schools toward whose support the 
Government contributes nothing—religi- 
ous and other instruction may be conduct- 
ed in the manner approved by those who 
maintain the schools, provided that one- 
half of the school-hours shall be employed 
in instruction in English. 

«¢ 4th. Only native Indian teachers will 
be permitted to teach otherwise in any 
Indian vernacular, and these native teach- 
ers will only be allowed so to teach in 
schools not supported in whole or in part 
by the Government, and where there are 
no government or contract schools where 
English is taught. These native teachers 
are allowed to teach in the vernacular only 
with a view of reaching those Indians who 
cannot have the advantage of instruc- 
tion in English. 

‘‘sth. A theological class of Indian 
young men, supported wholly by mission 
funds, may be trained in the vernacular at 
any missionary school supported in whole 
or in part by missionary societies, the 
object being to prepare them for the min- 
istry, whose subsequent work shall be con- 
fined to preaching, unless they are em- 
ployed as teachers in remote settlements 
where English schools are inaccessible. 

‘6th. These rules are not intended to 
prevent the possession or use by any In- 
dian of the Bible published in the ver- 
nacular; but such possession or use shall 
not interfere with the teaching of the 
English language to the extent and in the 
manner hereinbefore directed.” 





CARDINAL MANNING says the great here- 
tics have all been ordained men: ‘‘ There 
is hardly a heresy that has ever been taught 
in the world that was not begun by a priest 
ora bishop. One or two heresies certainly 
owe their origin to laymen, but the great 
multitude of heresiarchs have been priests 
and bishops.”’ 

WE cannot sing the ‘‘ new song’’ with 
the old tongue. 
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SOUTHLAND MONTHLY MEETING, ARKANSAS. 


Southland Monthly Meeting was held 
at Beaver Bayou, sixteen miles south-west 
of Southland College, on the 18th of 
Seventh month. There were twenty-eight 
persons present, several of whom were 
not members... Daniel Drew, the writer, 
and others, had considerable service in 
the meeting, which was considered a very 
profitable one. Nine persons rose for the 
prayers of the church. ‘The meeting ad- 
journed to meet at the same place next 
month, with a view of protracting the 
meeting if way opens for it. Five or six 
miles of the road from Southland to 
Beaver Bayou lie through a dense forest 
of towering oak, hickory, and gum trees, 
in the low Mississippi bottom, where the 
water is from one to four feet deep in the 
rainy season, making it almost impassable. 
Public roads in this State frequently run 
through farms without lanes. We went 
through five gates and two pairs of bars. 
The meeting-house is a frame, 36x24 feet, 
with undressed cypress weather-boarding, 
cypress board roof, dressed pine floor, 
with inside walls and. overhead covered 
with dressed poplar boards, comfortable 
seats of the same material, and four win- 
dows of twelve 1oxzo inch lights each. 
It isa good country meeting-house for 
this section. The house stands forty or 
fifty rods west of the sluggish stream, on 
the highest ground in the vicinity, and 
near the eastern edge of a beautiful grove 
of oak trees. A little way from the house 
to the east and south was a bountiful crop 
of blackberries, a little past their prime. 
In front of the house stood a post with an 
arm extending from it, to which was sus- 
pended a large piece of a broken circular 
saw, used as a bell to inform the inmates 
of the clockless cabins when to go to 
Bible-school and meeting. Indiana Yearly 
Meeting holds a deed for two acres of 
land here. The meeting was planted 
largely through the labors of Morris Brown, 
a colored minister, who died last fall, and 
whose memory is very dear to the people. 
His son-in-law, Charles Wade, seems to 
be at the head of the work there, and is 
conducting a successful Bible-school of 
forty or fifty scholars. When the people 
get their crops tended they will build out- 
houses, whitewash the outside of the meet- 
ing-house, etc. I learn that a number of 
colored people own land near here, and 
others will buy. There seems to be an 
opening for continued successful Christian 
work at that place. C. W. Osporn. 


Southland College, Helena, Ark., 7th mo. 19, 1883. 





‘*WITNESS,’’ said a lawyer, in the Police 
Court, the other day, ‘‘you speak of Mr. 
Smith being well-off. Is he worth 5,000 
dols.?”’ ‘No, sah.’? Two thousand ?’’ 
‘No, sah; he han’t worf 25 cents.’’ 
‘‘Then how is he well off ?”’ ‘‘Got a wife 
who s’ports de hull family, sah !’’ 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 





Wasurncron, D. C., July 23d, 1888. 


The Mills tariff bill passed the house by 
a vote of 162 to 149. Four Democrats 
voted against the bill and two Republicans 
for it, which shows that the party whip 
was sharply cracked over the members of 
both parties. The galleries were crowded 
to witness the final vote on the bill, which 
has consumed so much time in its dis- 
cussion and space in the newspapers. 
Among the distinguished people in the 
reserved gallery were Mrs. Cleveland and 
her mother, Mrs. Folsom. Now that it 
has gone through the House, it goes over 
to the Senate, where we shall get another 
deluge of tariff talk, which will be ended 
about September by the Senate’s passing 
a substitute for the bill, the appointment 
of conference committees, failure to agree, 
and final appeal to the people to decide 
which party is right. In view of the long 
discussion in Congress, and the immense 
amount of space filled in the newspapers 
with arguments on this important subject, 
to say nothing of the tons of speeches in 
pamphlet form, with which both parties 
are deluging the country, neither party 
can say that the voters are not fully in- 
formed. If the average voter is anything 
like the newspaper men in this city, he 
will never want to hear the word “ tariff”’ 
again after this campaign. 

The fisheries treaty was up several times 
last week in the Senate, but little progress 
was made. It is understood that an at- 
tempt will be made to bring it to a vote 
this week. 

A bill to pay the depositors in the bank- 
rupt Freedman’s Bank has been passed by 
the Senate. 

Mrs. Cleveland was tweniy-four years 
old, Saturday, the 21st inst. 

Mr. Randall, who is still confined to 
his bed, was paired on the Mills tariff bill, 
but gave notice by letter, that had he 
been present, he would have voted against 
it. 

The makers of adulterated lard have 
gotten a respite. The House committee 
on agriculture has postponed until next 
December the further consideration of 
the several bills to regulate the manufac- 
ture of compounded lard. 

The House has passed the river and 
harbor bill, the Senate having agreed to 
drop the objectionable items. The bill is 
now in Mr. Cleveland’s hands, and the 
question that is worrying the parties in- 
terested is, will he sign it? 

Civil Service Commissioner Lyman 
thinks that the application of civil Service 
rules to the weather bureau would be 
highly beneficial, General Greely to the 
contrary notwithstanding. S. 


— —_ — 


I HAVE SEEN beneath the microscope a 
seed three thousand years old start into 
instant germination when touched with a 
drop of warm water. So a human soul 
long apparently lifeless begins to grow 
when touched by the water of life. 

—Canon Wilberforce. 








For Friends’ Review. 


THE LORD'S HARVEST. 





Say not ye, There are yet four months, and then cometh 
harvest? Behold, | say unto you, Lift up your eyes and 
look on the fields, for they are white already to harvest. 
John iv. 35. 

Oh! not on fields of ripened grain, 
The Saviour bade His loved ones look; 
But fields of souls that still remain 
Unreaped, uncounted in His Book. 


Yet, they were waiting for their time 
To hear the invitation, “ Come,” 
When reapers all equipped, in prime, 
Should preach the welcome call, come 
home. 


To-day, to day ! do not delay ; 
Oh! harden not your tardy hearts ; 
Your Saviour bids you come to day! 
And take the Bread His love imparts. 


Let not the fields of this world keep 
You standing, as in market place ; 

The Husbandman commands you ‘“‘ reap” 
And gather fruit by gift of Grace. 


All power needed, He'll bestow ; 

Be faithful in His stewardship ; 
All cheeriul on His errands go, 

The wine He gives you, freely sip. 


It is His blood for mortals shed, 
When hanging on the cruel tree; 
As life was eking out He bled 
And shed His blood for thee and me, 


No greater love can any have 

Than freely for His friends, to die; 
Thus from eternal death to save 
The souls who else in torments lie. 


He called the Father’s Holy name, 
Oh! “ Father, from this hour save me.” 
“Yet for this cause,” to it “ I came,” 
That this event my lot should be 
That I might bring all souls to Thee. 
Ge Wand 


= — 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


“NO SIGN.” 





If some dear, silenced voice 
Whose echoes are more soothing and more 
kind 
Than any living voices left behind ;— 
Would bid our souls rejoice, 


By saying, “ Ad/ is well ;” 
We might rise up and wipe away our tears, 
And blessed hopes would take the place of 
fears ; 
Yea, far above the swell 


Of the swift-rushing tide 
Of griet and doubt, over earth’s countless 
graves, 
Like sweet bells heard in lull of stormy 
waves— 
Those words our. wail would chide. 


“ All is weli” —in some tone 
That blessed us once, but will not bless again, 
That often sounded sadder for our pain 
Than ever for its own. 


And could we then abide 
In patience? Wait for all those words in- 
clude? 
Enough to know that with the unseen good 
Their souls were satisfied ? 


When many days had sped, 
Rendering the dear tones faint in Memory’s 


ear, 
What if there woke the shuddering, torturing 
fear 


That we had been misled ? 
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‘And to the yearning cry 
For one more word, no sound from Heaven 
fell 
But silence absolute, inflexible, 
Would not Hope fail and die? 


There shall no sign be given / 
The Voice that nakedly this boon denied 
Was tender as the Bridegroom's to the Bride 
For hearts by sorrow riven. 


Yet why there is no sign, 
Why our appeal no answer e'er doth crown, 
Why into silence still our dead go down, 
We may not here divine. 


In Heaven’s ranks enrolled, 
Have they outgrown (as children do) the 
s 


So poor, so impotent the thought to reach, 
That it leaves half untold ? 


Would words from them endow 
With peace? Or are these, by love-prompted 
laws, 
Among the “ many things ” unsaid, because 
We cannot bear them now? J. B. 


—~ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRIT- 
AIN.—The Parnellite Committee have com- 
pleted the drafting of the proposed amend- 
ments to the Parnell Commission bill. They 
will demand that the names of the accused 
and the charges against them be specified, 
and, if this is not granted, they will demand 
that the words “other persons” be detined. 

W. E, Gladstone and wife celebrated their 
golden wedding the 25th ultimo. They were 
given areception at the residence of Earl 
Spencer, 

James J. O'Kelly, journalist and member 
of Parliament, was arrested in London for 
offences under the Crimes act. 

A number of tenants have been evicted 
from their holdings on the Lewis estate at 
Woodford, County Galway. The evicting 
party met with desperate resistance. One of 
the policemen was injured and eleven ot 
their opponents were taken into custody. 

The Coroner's jury in the case ot Mande- 
ville, returned a verdict that his death was 
caused by unjustifiably harsh treatment in 
Tullamore prison, and condemned the prac- 
tice of treating political prisoners as ordinary 
criminals, 

The whereabouts and condition of Henry 
M. Stanley are rapidly becoming the ques- 
tion of the hour, owing to the multiplication 
of rumors concerning the mysterious ‘‘ White 
Pasha,” who, it is claimed by many, is really 
Stanley, coupled with the total absence of 
definite news regarding the explorer and his 
party. It is now quite a year since Stanley 
has been heard from through means of direct 
communication giving evidence of genuine- 
ness, The most probable of the theories put 
forth concerning him is that Stanley has fail- 
ed to meet Emin and that both are in press- 
ing need of help. It is not thought likely 
that either Stanley or Emin would engage 
in a march of conquest against Khalita Ab- 
dullah, the new mahdi, without being ade- 
quately supplied with men, arms, ammuni- 
tion, stores, &c., and it is, of course, known 
that neither is so equipped. This is held to 
dissipate the assumption that one of them is 
the White Pasha. 

F RANCE,—General Boulanger rode out in 
a Carriage the 27th ult. for the first time since 
his late duel with M. Floquet. 

GERMANY.—A son was born to Emperor 
William in the royal palace at Potsdam the 
27th ult. It is his fifth child, 

DomeEstTic.—The total number of immi- 
grants who arrived in the United States dur- 
ing the 12 months which ended Sixth mo, 








30th, was 539,818, against 483,116 during 
the preceding 12 months, 


fessor of Mineralogy at the Academy of 
Natural Sciences at Haverford College was 
announced the 23d ult. by cablegrain from 
Manchester, England. He sailed for Europe, 
with his family 
month, His remains have been interred at 
Bolton. 


of the Bohemian dynamite conspirators in 
Chicago, may result in the capture and pun- 
ishment of the more important criminals. 
It is thought that Johann Most is one of 
them, 


The death of Henry Carvill Lewis, Pro- 


the early part of last 


There is a possibility that the prosecution 


A company has been formed in Pittsburg 


with $1,000,000 capital, to open a tin mine 
near Durango, in Mexico, An expert who has 
assayed the ore says it will yield from 25 to 
35 per cent. of tin, “ which is the largest in 
the world.” 
El Paso, and from there the tin will be ship- 
ped to New York, 
will be started soon to manufacture tin, and 
it is believed that the product from England, 
which amounted to $24,000,000 last year, 
will be shut out entirely after the different 
works are started,” 


The distribution point will be 


‘* A number of factories 


The Delaware peach crop this season 
promises to be the largest ever known. 

It is reported that hail fell to a depth of 
five inches in portions of Vermont; that in 
some places drifts one foot deep were firmly 
frozen together. The growing crops were 
destroyed in several places, 

In view of the loss of fruit to farmers and 
fruit growers in the northern counties of New 
Jersey, by reason of destructive insects which 
have appeared in swarms the present season, 
the farmers are ae to the public to 
protect moles, field mice, and all insectivor- 
ous birds, but the English Sparrow. The 
insects have wrought fearful havoc this sea- 
son, and the yield of small fruits will be 
almost a total failure. 

According to a dispatch from Winona, in- 
quiry regarding the crop situation in Southern 
Minnesota, shows that prospects are most 
encouraging, Winter wheat is already har- 
vested, and will give an average of 30 
bushels per acre. A destroyer of the chinch 
bug has appeared in the shape of myriads of 
ants, which have eaten up the bugs and 
saved the grain. 

While John P. Anderson was cleaning out 
a 150-foot well at Johnstown, Nebraska, the 
18th ult., the walls collapsed, imprisoning 
him, He remained there six days without 
food or water, deriving fresh air from that 
part of the well below. Another well was 
sunk beside the old one, and after a week’s 
imprisonment, food was conveyed to him; 
a few days later he was taken from the well 
by means of a greased box, open at both 
ends, through which he was drawn and finally 
released from his prison, 


Died. 


PICKETT.—William Pickett was born in 
1813, in Randolph county, N. C,, and died at 
his home near Deming, Hamilton county, 
Indiana, on the 29th day of the Third mo., 
1888, aged nearly 75 years. 

He was the son of Benjamin and Patience 
Pickett, of N, C. His father died when he was 
but four years old; leaving him (with four 
otherchildren) to be caredfor by a young wid- 
owed mother, who also died when William 
wasonly seventeen yearsof age. Being thus 
left without the care of earthly parents, he 
formed habits of sobriety and industry, and 
thus in early youth became a useful citizen, 








an unworthy servant. 
gathered as a shock of corn fully ripe for the 


He came to Indiana when nineteen years 


old,and entered the land upon which he died. 


He had a membership in the Society of 


Friends all his life, and for many years was 
a useful member in the church ; often speak- 
ing well of Christ and His cause, 


Before he was taken sick he told his wife 


and step-son that he thought he would not 
live much longer, and would not be sur- 
prised if the change came at anytime, Dur- 
ing his sickness, which was very severe, he 
gave evidence of the necessary preparation, 
and sometimes seemed anxious to be gone 
and at rest with his Saviour, 


He leaves a wife and five step-children, 


besides many friends, to mourn the loss of 
one they loved and esteemed, 


KING.—At his home near Chester, Ind., 


Dean King departed this life on the r1th of 
Seventh mo., 1888, in his 84th year. 


He was born in Duchess county, New 


York, in 1805 ; removed to Indiana in 1817; 
was married to Esther Carpenter in 1828, 
with whom he lived nearly 60 years, and 


who with eight children survives him, He 
was a life-long member and for many years 


an elder in the Society of Friends; faithful 
in the attendance of meetings and often re- 


marking upon his feeling himself to be 
We believe he was 


heavenly garner, 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW 
OFFER TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

We are now drawing near to the close 
of another volume of the Friends’ Review, 
and the prospect is that we shall open the 
new volume with a larger subscription list 
than we have had for some time. We 
have no general or traveling agent, and it 
seems to be the most satisfactory way to 
continue our late practice of offering in- 
ducements for each of our old subscribers 
to act as an agent for getting new ones. 
We would therefore renew our last year's 
offer : 

Any one of our present subscribers who 
will obtain for us new names, for the 
coming or forty-second Volume of Zhe 
Friends’ Review, at the rate of two dol- 
lars each per year, and remit é” advance, 
and with it two dollars for his own sub- 
scription, may retain one-half the amount 
of the new subscription thus collected. 
In other words, he may remit to us three 
dollars, as payment for his own subscrip- 
tion and that of one new subscriber, and 
one dollar for each of the remaining new 
ones, the balance to be retained for com- 
mission. Can we hope our subscribers 
will interest themselves in widely extend- 
ing the circulation of our paper? If any, 
who secure for us new names under this 
offer, should desire to collect of the same 
for future volumes, we are willing to make 
liberal arrangements with such. 

Last year one of our old subscribers se- 
cured twelve new ones under this arrange- 
ment. Who will exceed that this year? 

The first number of the forty-second 
volume will be issued the 2d of Eighth 
month next, but we will begin sending 
the paper to new subscribers as soon as 
their names are received. 


FRANKLIN E. PAIGE, 
Publisher. 








Seventh month, 1888. 
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Friends’ Annual Sabbath School Confer- 
ence of North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 





Hicu Point, N.C., Eighth mo, 7th, 1888, 


At 10 A, M.—Devotional Meeting ; Open 
ing Exercises; Address of Welcome, J. Robt- 
Parker ; Response, Joseph Potts; Topics— 
Ultimate Aim of Sabbath Schools, F. S. 
Blair ; Discussion ; Question Box, Mary An- 
derson; Basket dinner. 

2 o'clock Pp, M.—Bible Class, Jabez Men- 
denhall; Primary Class, Mary Cartland ; 
Duty of Superintendents and Secretaries ; 
Discussion opened by Julianna Peele ; Duty 
of Parents towards Sabbath Schools, Thos, 
Anderson ; Discussion, 

Evening Session—7 Pp. M.— Devotional Ex- 
ercise; The Teacher’s Work in Sabbath 
School, Lola Stanley; Short Discussion ; 
Mission Work in Connection with Sabbath 
Schools, Mary A. Peele and Sue V. Tomlin- 
son ; Prayers of the Bible, Lizzie A. White. 

Fourth-day—g9 A. M.—Devotional Exer- 
cise ; Use ot Maps and other Lesson Helps, 
Zeno Dixon; Short Discussion; Temper- 
anee Work in Sabbath Schools, E, L. Ends- 
ley ; Object Lesson, Lydia N. Blair ; Super- 
intendent’s Report. 

4 o'clock P M.—Value of Teachers’ Meet- 
ings, John W. Woody ; Sabbath School as 
an Educator, C. P. Frazier; Discussion. 

Evening—7 P. M.—Devotional Exercise ; 
Reports of Committees; Methods of Bible 
Study, Jesse H, Moore; Closing Address, 
Mary C. Woody. J. R. PARKER, 

General Superintendent. 


— 





From a Circular, 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTIONS. 





A special Committee of the American Social 
Science Association has been formed to make 
inquiry and report concerning Provident In- 
stitutions in the U nited States. It was formed 
at the instance of the International Commit- 
tee, which proposes to hold a conference, at 
Paris, in 1889, to consider the status and re- 
sult of such Insti tutions throughout the world, 
The American Committee will report, first, 
to the Social Science A ssociation, in Septem- 
ber, 1888, at the annual meeting at Saratoga, 
and will then continue and complete its re- 
port for presentation and preservation at 
Paris, in 1889. 

The Chairman of this Committee is Hon, 
W. L. Trenholm, of Washington, Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency. 

H. L. Wayland, 1420 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, will consider Postal Savings Banks, 
aa will report on Provident Institutions 
among Hebrews and the Society of Friends. 
He will be grateful to any one who may 
kindly furnish him with any information as 
to Institutions for Savings conducted by 
members of the Society of Friends, or in- 
tended for their benefit. 


o-— —_____- 


W. F. MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 
REPORTS. 








The Reports of the Women's Foreign Mis- 
sionary Conference, recently held at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, have been printed and are 
now ready for delivery. They contain the 
Secretary's minutes, some of the papers read 
at the Conference, stenographic reports of 
lectures, &c, They are printed in pamphlet 
form with paper covers and are for sale at 
cost, viz.: 20 cents each and postage, by 
Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop Centre, Maine. 

Also extra copies of some of the papers, 
printed in tract form, can be obtained at the 
same place, 





8, F, BALDERSTON & SONS, 


Wall Papers, Ceiling Decorations, 
Window Shades. 


SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA., 
4@- One square from 9th and Green Station. 


QUEEN 400.924 Fiison 






SPECTACLES, 
mea se 
OPERA,MARINE § 





MAGIC LANTERNS 


aeRO 2 al. ee 
SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 
CHEMICALS ETC. 








ESHLEMAN & CRAIG, 
Custom Shirt Makers, 


Importers and dealers in fine underwear. 


815 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILAD’A. 


Plain and Fashionable Fabrics 


A nice variety always on hand to select 
from and make up to order only. Prices 
reasonable. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Merchant Tailor, 
109 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILA. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This pees never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight, 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


ROYAL BAKING PowDERCO., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 














FIRST MORTGAGE REAL 

Estate Securities in Ohio and 

Indiana. These States have 

O been settled nearly 100 years. 

There are over 100 miles of rail- 

road in each county we loan in, 

so that improvements are far advanced over newer 

States, making our securities reliable. We have 

laced about $4,000,000 in these securities, and had 

7 years’ experience and over 40 years’ residence 
here. Write for full particulars. 


J. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond, Ind. 


YESIGHT BY MAIL. - 
reeked of 8 persons 
who cannot see a g' a 


by oculists and 
-, Opt.cians,924 Chestnut St.,Philas 





| INvenTios 


EVERY FAMILY 
SHOULD HAVE IT 


Sao sree Cay 


‘5 CTS.PER 


STEPHEN F:-WHITMAN & SO 
sWobria™ aMARKET ors 2 °e* 
* % * s& PHILADELPHIA RA. 


‘highly recommen! 
fr iiStamps oqUeLs 








PRESIDENT, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, Des Moines. SECRETARY, PAUL HUTCHINSON, Des MOINES 
INSPECTOR OF LOANS, CHARLES HUTCHINSON, JR., WASHINGTON, KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON MORTGAGE COMPANY 
RB ‘ Mortgages on carefully selected herne in eaten and "7 % 
THE PERFECT HAND FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Nebraska always on hand. Write for Pamphlet and List. 
is a Hand Syringe, 12 inches lon 
S i = 





4 
containing one quart of a chemical 
fluid, which, when brought in contact 
with fire, generates 1200 times its own 
volume of Ammoniacal Vapor that 

ABSOLUTELY EXTINGUISHES FIRE. 
It contains no Acid to produce cor- 
rosion! it will not explode! Safe! 





Sure! Simple! Always ready! These, hung at convenient pvints through the house, can be instantly 
applied, and the fire extinguished before any serious consequences ensue. No art or training required in 
their use. Any lady, or even child, can use them effectually. Every family should be provided, as they are 
a wonderful safeguard. Price, $12.00 per dozen. 


JOHN LETCHWORTH, General Agent, 420 Commerce St., Philadelphia. 


Also for sale at Wanamaker’s Hardware Counter, Basement, 
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VOLUME XLII. 


In announcing the Forty-second Volume of Frrenps’ Review, while we cannot promise such extensive improve- 
ments as we did at the beginning of the Volume now coming to a close, we would say that it is our aim to have a 
still better paper than we had last year. The enlargement of the paper has given very general satisfaction, and we 
may repeat our former assertion, that Tur Frienps’ Review has now more reading-matter per volume than any other 
Friends’ paper published. 

The conductors of the paper believe in upholding, without compromise, the principles of Friends as promulgated 
by George Fox and the early members of the Society, adapted under right guidance to the conditions of our present 
time. We desire to give accounts of matters of interest occurring in the Society, including full reports of its Yearly 
Meetings, Conferences, &c., and condensed statements of its missionary and similar work in various quarters. We 
also expect to continue the INTERNATIONAL LEssoNs and insert GENERAL, RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY and 
ScIENTIFIC articles, Book Norices, articles on RurAL AFFAIRS, TEMPERANCE, Epucation, &c. Each number will 
contain some original or selected Porrry, and a carefully prepared Summary OF News. 


Among those who have, during the past year, favored us with either original Essays, Book Reviews, Poems, 
Reports, or Letters in our Correspondence, are the following : 


RECENT WRITERS IN FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


Joseph Thomas, LL.D., Eli Jones, G. L. Baily, M. D., Rachel S. Howland, 
Barnabas C, a L.D., John J. Thomas, John Dillon, Jane Budge, 

George W. Taylor, Thomas Chase, LL.D., E. W. Weesner, Mary E. Beck, 

James E. Rhoads, M. D., R. H. Thomas, M.D.,. Oliver White, Helen B. Harris, 
Thomas Clark, John C. Thomas, Frances A. Wright, Mary Whitall Thomas, 


Thomas Kimber, Ltt.D., 
Isaac Sharpless, Sc. D., 
Jonathan DeVoll, 
Israel P. Hole, 
Augustus Taber, 

H. Courtenay Fox, 
John Hemmenway, 
Josiah W. Leeds, 
Samuel A. Purdie, 
William A. Walls, 
Jules Paradon, 


William Nicholson, M.D., 


Elkanah Beard, 


Joseph Jones, 
Samuel Emlen, 
David E. Sampson, 
Richard Cadbury, 


A. C. Applegarth, Ph. D., 


Thomas White Fisher, 
Horace J. Smith, 

E. G. Wood, 

B. J. Carpenter, 
William Hobson. 

C. C. Varney, 

C. O. Newlin, 

H. J. Minthorn, 


J. Warren Hawkes, 
Erwin G. Taber, 
John Collins, 
Cyrus Lindley, 

B. F. Blair, 
Rufus M. Jones, 
B. S. Coppock, 
John B. Wood, 
W. V. Wright, 

S. T. Birdsall, 
Herbert J. Mott, 
Charles H. Jones, 
T. B. Nichols, 


Eliza C. Armstrong, 
Anna B. Troth, 
Alida Clark, 

Lydia M. Chace, 
Margaret W. Haines, 
Mary Morton Haines, 
Susan ,Taber Thompson, 
Sarah H. Taber, 
Lydia C, Wood, 

H. Lavinia Baily, 
Lydia K. Richards, 
Phebe R. Gifford, 

S. J. Troth. 


In addition to original contributions, our large number of exchange periodicals enables us to present excellent 
selected miscellaneous and religious articles from many different writers in this country and from some in Great Britain. 

Careful censorship will be continued over the advertising columns. Desiring, as we do, to make THE FRrENDs’ 
REVIEW a valuable FAMILY PAPER, we believe no consideration of profit should induce us knowingly to insert ob- 
jectionable advertisements. 


We again return thanks to our contributors, subscribers, and all others who have hitherto assisted us, and ask a 


continuance of their interest. We have given elsewhere a very liberal offer to all our old subscribers who are willing 


to work for us in securing new ones. 


FRANKLIN E. PAIGE, PUBLISHER. 





The Girard Life Insurance, Annuity and Trost Gompany of Philad'a, 


CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, or 
Conimittee, and receives and executes trusts of every des- 
cription from the courts, corporations and individuals. Also 
insuresdives and grants ‘annuities. 

All trust funds are kept separate and apart from the assets 
of the Company. 

Interest allowed on money deposits subject to draft at 
sight. 

ates i in burglar-proof vault for rent. 

Gold and silver plate, deeds, mortgages, etc., received for 
safe keeping, under guarantee. 

Wills receipted for and kept safely without charge. 


2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL 





PRESIDENT, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 


VICE*PRES. AND TREAS., 
HENRY TATNALL. 
ASSISTANT TREAS., 
WILLIAM N. ELY. 


ACTUARY, 
WILLIAM P. HUSTON 
REAL ESTATE OFFICER, 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW 


SOLICITOR, 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


MANAGERS, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, JOHN B. GARRETT, 


GEORGE TABER, 
SETH I. COMLY,. 

H. N. BURROUGHS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, dr, 
WILLIAM MASSEY 


WILLIAM H. JENKS, 
GEO. TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW: 

B. ANDREWS KNIGHT, 
SAMUEL B. BROWN 


BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 





